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UNITING THE AMERICAS 
by FM. Kercheville 


a STORY IS TOLD that a party of intelligent and keenly 
observing Spanish Americans, including a professor of soci- 
ology from Colombia, South America, were inspecting a 
magnificent new bridge somewhere in this country. The 
North American engineer in charge of the inspection tour 
insisted on giving the exact details down to the last penny 
as to the staggering cost of the structure. Finally the pro- 
fessor could stand the financial details no longer. Firmly 
but gently he said to his friend and fellow-American, “Si, 
sefior amigo mio, that is just the trouble with you norte- 
americanos. You know the exact cost of everything and the 
real value of nothing.” 
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Like most semipopular stories, this anecdote contains 
much exaggeration. But it illustrates very well what with 
most Anglo-Americans, I am sure, is an unintentional but 
none the less real slighting of the cultural, the so-called spir- 
itual values in our dealings with our fellow-Americans be- 
low the Rio Grande. This statement does not imply that 
there have not been, and are not now, many sincere students 
of the Americas who have worked long and earnestly on 
the cultural aspects of American civilization. 

North Americans are, without doubt, the world’s great- 
est and most daring bridge-builders. The Brooklyn Bridge 
is old and famous in song and story. The bridge recently 
completed connecting San Francisco and Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, is a marvel of modern engineering skill, and a dis- 
tinct tribute to the genius of its builders. Citizens of the 
United States have taken a justifiable pride in the great 
international structures of steel and good will which connect 
us with Canada, our neighbor to the north. 

This is all as it should be. But what about Latin 
America? Where are our engineers and what have they 
done to bridge the gaps between us and our sister nations 
to the south? Have the majority of intelligent Anglo-Amer- 
icans fully realized that eighteen of the twenty-one repub- 
lics of the whole Western Hemisphere are Spanish-speak- 
ing? It is well that we should build excellent bridges of 
steel and good will between us and Canada. But let us not 
forget that our Canadian friends have largely the same art, 
ideology, history, literature, and language as our own. The 
great piles, the foundations, even the strong cables were 
ready-made for us by nature and history working hand in 
hand. To be sure, there have been minor troubles caused 
by economic unrest, but in building our cultural bridge with 
Canada all we really had to do was to add the superstruc- 
ture and arrange carefully for the dedication ceremonies. 
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Those of us who have lived and studied in Mexico and 
other parts of Latin America, and who have crossed and 
recrossed many times the international bridges at various 
points along the length of the Rio Grande, have always been 
disappointed, I am sure, in the poor quality and lack of 
beauty of even the physical structures that unite us with our 
friends to the south. If we have placed so little value even 
on the actual material bridges which serve to unite our two 
countries (when we have always concentrated our efforts 
so much on material and economic matters), is it surprising 
that until very recently we have devoted so little attention 
to establishing relationships in the cultural or spiritual 
realms? 

The job of bringing the Americas together today calls 
for the most skillful of engineers, master bridge-builders 
from both peoples—social, cultural, spiritual workers of 
the highest and most unselfish character. For many years 
we of the United States have worked in vain to build a 
social and economic structure which would unite us with 
Europe, while we have almost completely ignored the far 
greater opportunity and responsibility of uniting the Amer- 
icas. We have constantly warned ourselves and the world 
that we should stay out of entangling alliances with Europe, 
and at the same time we have constantly courted Europe’s 
favor in every imaginable way, especially by lending money 
to European nations. Since 1914 it appears that we have 
lost not only our money, but the whole bridge itself, includ- 
ing even the plans and specifications. The loss of this 
United States-to-Europe structure may not be so great, after 
all—indeed, it may turn out to be a blessing if it forces us 
seriously to consider working toward genuine understand- 
ing and friendship in our own hemisphere. 

It is a well-known fact that until recently citizens of 
the United States in general knew much more about Eng- 
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land, France, Germany, Italy—yes, even about Japan and 
China—than they did about Hispanic America. It now 
appears that these other nations were really more inter- 
ested in Latin America than they were in the United States. 
Many citizens of these nations migrated to Spanish Amer- 
ica, made their homes there, married Latin Americans, and 
became citizens of the Spanish American countries. Their 
children have become living “cables” in the various new 
cultural bridges to Mexico, Central and South America. 
To a great extent at least, these peoples put aside any so- 
called racial superiority and actually demonstrated in a 
very practical way their friendship with Hispanic Amer- 
ica. Generally speaking, citizens of the United States who 
have gone to Latin America on business have remained citi- 
zens of the United States, and have sent their children back 
north to school—and to matrimony—leaving Spanish 
Americans to work out their own salvation with the dubious 


aid of only our money, the Monroe Doctrine, the Platt . 


Amendment, and the Marines. Culturally, spiritually, we 
have remained aloof. 

Many of our Latin American neighbors have the deep- 
rooted conviction that citizens of the United States are in- 
terested only in money, that we have very little regard for 
cultural or spiritual values. It is the duty of the United 
States to dispel this idea by living examples. England and 
the United States have long disputed the right to dominate 
the economic, not to mention the political life of Spanish 
America. France, not so powerful in the economic or po- 
litical realm, came to Latin America not so much with 
money as with books, with ideas, with the cultural values, 
and until very recent times, at least, France has dominated 
the thought of most of Hispanic America. 

What do we mean by cultural or spiritual values? The 
distinct advantage of economic values is that they can be 
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readily seen and at least partly measured; but cultural val- 
ues, although just as real, are intangible and often thought 
of as hazy and altogether too idealistic for a practical peo- 
ple. By the term “cultural values” we mean the ideas ex- 
pressed in and growing out of a people’s history, art, litera- 
ture, and way of life. If, then, the Americas are to be 
brought together through cultural relations, we must create 
mutual understanding, mutual appreciation, which can be 
gained principally from the study of history, the examina- 
tion of works of art, the reading of the best in each other’s 
language—English and Spanish. 

To be sure, in the broad meaning of the term, cultural 
relations include commercial and political relations. But 
we shall leave the discussion of economics and politics to 
experts in these fields. Aside from pointing out the histor- 
ical significance of the parallel struggle of far-flung colo- 
nies separated from the mother countries of England and 
Spain, and of somewhat similar struggles for independence 
and internal unity, we shall likewise leave the history of 
the Americas to qualified experts. Although very different 
in many respects, the history of the Americas undoubtedly 
supplies enough common ground to cause us all to feel a 
deep mutual respect and sympathy. This is especially true 
in the case of Mexico, our nearest neighbor and friend to 
the south. 

Without in any sense advocating a narrow regionalism, 
we sincerely believe that the cultural bridge-building so 
necessary between the Americas has already started, and 
should continue on a firm basis. Undoubtedly the American 
Southwest can supply more really usable cultural material 
than can be found in any other part of the United States. 
Historically, it can contribute much. To be sure, because 
of past conflicts which have produced deep-seated preju- 
dices, the work will naturally meet with many grave, but 
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not insurmountable difficulties. Once overcome by the pa- 
tient, hard work of unselfish and unprejudiced minds, these 
very difficulties will cause the work to endure. The founda- 
tion material is undoubtedly here if we will only find and 
use it. 

Now with reference to Mexico, what are some of the 
cultural values in art, literature, and language with which 
we can begin, and indeed with which we have already be- 
gun, our cultural bridge between the Americas? What are 
some of the influences, some of the tendencies to parallel 
lines of development along which the minds, the thoughts 
of the Americas can function harmoniously? 

Let us consider the field of the fine arts. At first, both 
the United States and Mexico followed almost slavishly in 
the footsteps of the artists of their respective mother coun- 
tries, England and Spain. For more than a hundred years, 
aspiring artists of the United States of America aped the 
great art of England and France. This was especially true. 
in painting. The same trend was evident in Mexico. Until 
very recent times Mexican painters followed European 
masters, especially the Spanish and French. Much of the 
classical art of Mexico, of which the museums are full, is 
but poor imitation of the Spanish masters. It was as if the 
great and vital subject matter of the Americas did not exist. 
With but few notable exceptions the imitation of the art 
of Europe continued throughout the nineteenth century in 
both the United States and Mexico. 

At the turn of the century, and especially during and 
immediately following the great political and social revo- 
lution in Mexico, beginning in 1910, a change came upon 
the painting of Spanish America, upon Mexican painting 
in particular. The history, life, and landscape of Mexico 
herself became the subjects of her great art. Painting be- 
came truly American-Mexican—castiza, for the first time. 
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The art of Spain and France was no longer slavishly imi- 
tated and copied. America began to take on meaning for 
the young artists of Mexico-America in the broadest and 
best sense. Out of this Mexican or new American move- 
ment in art came the work of such well-known artists as 
Diego Rivera, Orozco, Covarrubias, and many others really 
great but too numerous to mention. 

A similar movement has recently been taking place in 
the United States. Young artists have rebelled against the 
century-old imitation of the art of Europe. The wheat fields 
and farmhouses of Kansas, Iowa, and Missouri have taken 
the place of the meadows of England, the Gardens of Lux- 
embourg, and the palace of Versailles. This is shown in 
the work of John Steuart Curry, Grant Wood, Thomas 
Benton, and many others. 

One of the most important developments in recent 
American art is that of mural painting. It is probably the 
oldest form of the graphic art, and according to some critics 
the greatest. Excellent murals were painted on the walls 
of caves in Spain and elsewhere by our earliest known art- 
ists. The Indians of Mexico and of our own Southwest were 
mural painters. The simplicity and correctness of design, 
the grace and movement of these early murals are truly 
marvelous. Frescoes (murals) have ever been used to adorn 
the walls of the homes, the palaces, and the temples of men. 
They tell the story of the life of the people. Since the re- 
discovery or revival of the art of mural painting by Rivera 
and other artists of Mexico, there has been a veritable ren- 
aissance of frescoes and murals in both Mexico and the 
United States. Although differing greatly in many respects, 
these murals have many elements in common, especially 
those depicting the history and present-day life in the 
American Southwest where the Indian elements play a 
prominent part. 
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In both Mexico and the United States, the art of the 
Indian plays its part. Most modern Mexican art is con- 
cerned with Indian life, and is done mostly by pure Indian 
or mestizo artists. Although it is not so generally known in 
the United States, Indian art is rapidly coming into promi- 
nence. Spanish and Indian subject matter and treatment are 
strong in much of the best painting in the Southwest. Thus 
the most primitive becomes the most modern art of the 
Americas and may well serve as authentic material for a 
cultural bridge between the United States and Mexico. 


The lack of space prevents us from going into detail 
in regard to other forms of art such as sculpture and archi- 
tecture. However, it could be easily shown that here, too, 
the imitation of European art came first, and that more re- 
cently genuine American forms have developed. Sculpture 
belongs with architecture and might be considered as a part 
thereof. Throughout Mexico and the United States new 
developments have arisen in both of these forms of the 
arts. Modern architecture and sculpture of Mexico and 
the United States have much in common. Here again the 
Spanish and Indian influences are quite strong. Spanish 
and Indian architecture have gained a permanent place in 
the United States of America, especially in the Southwest, 
where they really fit into the landscape and the life of the 
peoples. Even the most modern architecture does not seem 
out of place alongside the architecture of the Spanish and 
the Indian. 


Another form of art just coming into prominence, and 
one which bids fair to secure a permanent place, is the 
Spanish and Indian crafts, found flourishing in both Mex- 
ico and the southern part of the United States. The origin 
and design of much of this work is Spanish, but the treat- 
ment is Indian—that is, truly American. Work in wood, 
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tin, and textiles—furniture, lamps, and blankets—shows 
these Indian characteristics. 

In the realm of music there are at present strong ties 
which should ever serve to bind the Americas together cul- 
turally. The Americas are coming back to their first love, 
and much of the present-day Mexican music, as well as our 
own, is based on folk song. Here again the Spanish origin 
and Indian treatment are exceptionally strong. The Mexi- 
can folk songs and dances have penetrated well into the ter- 
ritory north of the Rio Grande, and, having found con- 
genial soil, apparently are here to stay. 

As our ranch and cowboy life originated largely in 
Mexico, the songs of the vaqueros in the Southwest and in 
Mexico have much in common. Who has not heard and 
enjoyed Mexican music? The heartbeat of even the most 
prejudiced Southwesterner quickens to the music and the 
words of La Paloma, La Golondrina, LaCucaracha,Allaen 
el Rancho Grande, El Zapatero, San Isidro, and many oth- 
ers. There is now in progress a revival of Spanish and Mex- 
ican music in this country, and Americans of the Southwest 
are dancing to the tune of La Varsoviana, La Cuna, and the 
Jarabe Tapatio as never before. These songs and dances 
belong, they have been adopted by citizens both north and 
south of the Rio Grande as American. They strike a com- 
mon chord. They possess enduring qualities which all 
Americans admire. American orchestral compositions and 
even American operas have been written on American 
themes—folk tunes known and loved in both of the Amer- 
icas. Popular and semipopular Spanish American music 
—songs and dances—is literally sweeping the Americas, 
but these tunes are perhaps only for the moment; whereas 
the genuine folk music of the Americas will live as long 
as our people dance and sing. 

Proof that there is much in common in modern Ameri- 
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can art, whether it be Mexican or of the United States, is 
that American artists feel at home anywhere in the Amer- 
icas. Hundreds of Mexican artists live in New York and 
other sections of the United States, while some towns and 
cities of Mexico are fairly possessed by artists from the 
United States. This is in spite of all our present economic 
and political conflicts and difficulties. Does this not point 
the way to cultural bridge-building between the Americas? 
Considering all of the differences, may not there finally 
emerge out of all these movements an American art? Mexi- 
can and Anglo-American painters, sculptors, architects, art- 
craft workers, and musicians may yet point the way to a 
genuine Pan Americanism. The Americas anxiously await 
the geniuses who can and who will accomplish the task. 
No one would deny that there are many grave conflicts be- 
tween cultures, but people seldom kill each other over dif- 
ferences in painting or music. Today we see many fine ex- 
change exhibitions of the arts and crafts touring the United 
States and Mexico. There should be more of such ex- 
changes. Perhaps the artists of Mexico and the United 
States may actually build the cultural bridge or at least the 
foundation thereof. The artist becomes the engineer. Some 
genius and critic may then have the rare privilege of writ- 
ing the true history of the art of the Americas. What a fas- 
cinating book that would be—“The New History of Amer- 
ican Art.” 

Let us now examine briefly the case for literature. As 
with the fine arts, we find at first the writers of both the 
United States and Mexico following in the footsteps and 
imitating the literature of their respective mother countries. 
With but few exceptions the writers saw little of value to 
write about in the New World. The poets imitated the poets 
of Europe; the novelists followed the patterns laid out by 
English and Spanish writers of fiction. To be sure, there 
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were exceptions to this rule, but they were few and little 
heeded. In general, this imitation of European writers con- 
tinued until the advent of Walt Whitman in the literature 
of the United States and of Najero and Rubén Dario in 
Spanish America. 

Although Edgar Allan Poe exerted a powerful in- 
fluence on the literature of Hispanic America toward the 
middle of the nineteenth century, it remained for the ‘‘Poet 
of Democracy,” Walt Whitman, to strike the truly Amer- 
ican note and call the Americas together in literature. 
Rubén Dario, one of the greatest of the modern Spanish 
American poets (incidentally he was born in Nicaragua) 
and the initiator of the modernistic movement, calls Whit- 
man patriarca and maestro. Whitman’s work came toward 
the end of the nineteenth century, and his influence on Mex- 
ican and other Latin American literature is still being felt— 
although the ardent belief in democracy is on the wane at 
the present time. Even the casual reader has only to con- 
trast Dario’s beautiful poem to Walt Whitman with his 
bitter verses dedicated to Theodore Roosevelt to see which 
man did more for inter-American friendship and good will. 
Spanish American critics look upon Poe and Whitman, es- 
pecially Whitman, as the truly representative voices of the 
United States of America of their day. 

In more recent years the closest literary contacts with 
Mexico and other Hispanic countries have been in the field 
of the novel, especially the regional fiction dealing with life 
among the Indians and native Spanish Americans in the 
southwestern part of the United States. Here again the 
Southwest furnishes ground for ideas held in common 
between the Americas, and serves as the logical basis for 
cultural bridge-building. This is especially true in the 
works of such writers as Paul Horgan, Oliver La Farge, and 
Harvey Fergusson. Here again the Spanish and Indian 
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elements furnish the material for our cultural bridge. 

Mexico has had great writers in past centuries follow- 
ing the mystic, Sor liiez de la Cruz, and the picaresque nov- 
elist, Lizardi, the most truly Mexican or American of all 
the early writers. The Perigquillo sarniento, greatest work 
of Lizardi, is a veritable mine of Mexican life, manners 
and customs. Although the foregoing is true, one who is 
looking for points of contact between the Americas must 
look to the work of Rubén Dario, the Nicaraguan poet, and 
his immediate predecessors in Mexico. The Mexican poet, 
Amado Nervo, should not be forgotten in this connection. 
These writers broke up old patterns of Spanish verse and 
introduced Latin American literature to the United States 
and the rest of the world. Thus literature, like art, became 
really American for the first time. 

Along with the Indian and Spanish elements, came the 
emphasis on political and social revolutionary reform in 
Mexico beginning in 1910 and continuing today. Among 
the outstanding writers who have specialized in the field 
of the Mexican Revolution, the name of Dr. Mariano Azue- 
la is outstanding. Azuela’s novels are castizas, genuinely 
Mexican, therefore in the broadest and best sense genuinely 
American. His Los de abajo (The Under-dogs), pub- 
lished in Spain in 1930, has received outstanding recogni- 
tion and has been translated into English and most other 
modern languages. This work and the others by Azuela 
were undeservedly slow in gaining the recognition finally 
accorded them in Mexico and the United States. The In- 
dian and the revolutionary themes are powerfully presented 
in the truly great Mexican novel, E/ dguila y la serpiente 
(The Eagle and the Serpent) written by Martin Luis Guz- 
man. Another distinguished American novel by a contem- 
porary Mexican writer is entitled E/ indio, just translated 
into English by Anita Brenner. 
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Among contemporary poets and dramatists in Mexico 
are Jaime Torres Bodet, Xavier Villarrutia, and Jiménez 
Rueda. But, though Mexico has broken definitely with the 
Spanish tradition in poetry and the novel, little has yet been 
done in the extremely rich and genuinely Mexican field 
of the drama. Mexico still awaits the advent of her great 
native drama. The social revolution has been presented in 
short dramas such as the brief but exceedingly powerful 
little piece Cartucho, by Campobello. Villarrutia and the 
younger group of Mexican writers are now advocating the 
writing and production of native Mexican drama. 

The folk literature from Mexico, especially the folk 
tales, poetry and riddles, are known and enjoyed on both 
sides of the Rio Grande. There is much in common be- 
tween the folk literature of the southern and southwestern 
United States and that of Mexico. Tales of the coyote, the 
lobo, the conejito, and the Llorona are practically the same 
in both of these regions of America, although the animals 
or the ghosts sometimes change—usually only in name. 
Here again the Spanish and Indian influences are quite 
strong and form a firm bond between the folk literature of 
our countries. Again the Southwest comes into the picture 
as the region which can and must supply valuable material 
for our cultural bridge-building. 

As in art, we have noticed a somewhat parallel devel- 
opment in the literature of the United States and Mexico— 
a century or more of imitation of European writers, and 
then the definite turning to authentic American themes and 
the creation of a genuine American literature, notably in 
poetry and fiction. Many of the elements and characteris- 
tics are quite distinct in the two regions. But granting that 
these differences do exist, are there not enough ideas and 
materials in common to effect and guarantee a strong bond 
of mutual interest and respect? With the strong Spanish 
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and Indian elements common to our two literatures, is it 
entirely fantastic to suppose that some day in the not too 
distant future there may develop a Pan American literature 
on this continent? At least we can certainly expect a much 
closer cultural relationship in the future than in the past. 
The poets, novelists and dramatists may thus join the paint- 
ers and architects in helping to build a strong cultural 
bridge. Over this the ideas and aspirations for the mutual 
good of the Americas may pass unimpeded, and without 
the necessity of passports, tourist cards, or customs inspec- 
tion. Then in the distant future, some critical genius may 
actually write a new “History of American Literature.” 

Let us now take the case of language as it applies to 
cultural bridge-building. Although few of us seem to real- 
ize and appreciate the fact, the Americas are extremely 
fortunate in having only two basic languages—English and 
Spanish. The peoples of eighteen of the twenty-one repub- 
lics of the Western Hemisphere speak Spanish, while the 
United States and Canada have English as their official 
language. In Europe, though most countries are much 
smaller in area than many of the nations of the Americas, 
there are many languages. In most nations of the earth a 
practical knowledge of more than one’s native language is 
considered a distinct cultural asset and accomplishment. 
For some unknown reason (perhaps because of our false 
belief in isolation and self-sufficiency) the majority of citi- 
zens of the United States are either totally indifferent or 
actually hostile to the teaching and study of the so-called 
foreign languages. Perhaps the fault lies with the teachers 
of languages themselves. Next to life itself, language is the 
nearest and dearest possession of man. Language is the 
means of expressing our ideas and contains the peculiar 
genius, the psychology of the people who speak it. Lan- 
guages should be taught and studied in this light. Citizens 
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of the United States in general actually study more French 
and German than they do Spanish, and this in spite of the 
fact that Spanish is, after English, the language of the 
Western Hemisphere, the tongue of practically all of His- 
panic America. 

The study of English is compulsory in most of the 
schools of Latin America, and most educated Spanish 
Americans can speak or at least read and write English and 
French. What is the attitude toward Spanish held by most 
educators of the United States? We expect great represen- 
tatives from Spain, such as Don Salvador de Madariaga, 
and Don Fernando de los Rios to deliver their lectures to 
our people in English. Visiting Mexican professors such 
as Moises Saenz and José Vasconcelos speak to us in Eng- 
lish. How many of our great educators who visit Mexico 
and other parts of Spanish America really know Spanish 
well enough to give an hour’s lecture and answer questions 
from the floor in the language of Latin America? Fortu- 
nately for the United States there are those who can do so, 
but the percentage is far too small. 

Spanish is not and should not be considered a foreign 
language anywhere in the Americas—not even in the United 
States—certainly not in the American Southwest where in 
some states, such as New Mexico, at least fifty per cent of 
our fellow-American citizens speak Spanish as a native 
tongue. Let us not forget that although English is and 
should be the official language, Spanish was actually spoken 
and even taught by the Franciscan fathers in the territorial 
limits of the nation before Jamestown was founded. Span- 
ish may be a foreign language to the vast majority of our 
educators, even in the Southwest, but it is certainly not for- 
eign to many of our people. 

As in the case of fine arts and literature, the English 
and Spanish languages have shown the same general paral- 
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lel developments in the respective regions of America. For 
a century or more the English language remained at least 
fairly close to the speech of England. In the same way the 
speech of Spanish America continued to be very nearly the 
same as that of Castilla, modified somewhat by Andalusian 
influence. But what has been happening in the last several 
years? The English of the United States in vocabulary and 
especially in idiomatic expressions is rapidly becoming 
American. Whether we like it or not, glossaries and even 
dictionaries are being compiled in the American (English) 
language. One has only to glance at our newspapers and 
magazines and compare them with those of England to see 
these developments. In much the same way, but perhaps 
not to so great an extent, the Spanish of America is rapidly 
becoming American (Spanish) at least in vocabulary and 
idioms. Glossaries and even dictionaries have been compiled 
in recent years containing Mexicanisms and other Ameri- 
canisms. These parailel developments of English and Span- 
ish in the Americas are of more than passing interest and 
significance. 

However, there are changes occurring in both English 
and Spanish of far greater importance for our discussion 
of inter-American cultural relations. These are manifest 
in the very vital influence of English on Spanish, and of 
Spanish on English in the Americas. Language is some- 
thing vital. It lives, moves, almost breathes. It constantly 
changes, and that is the best evidence of its great vitality. 
Language cannot be bound by rules, nor can it be con- 
trolled and kept static by either professors of grammar or 
academicians. 

The influence of English on the Spanish of Mexico 
is powerful, and is rapidly increasing the everyday vocab- 
ulary of the people and thus starting a linguistic bridge or 
common medium as the words pass from the one language 
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to the other. This is especially noticeable in such terms 
as those referring to games, machines, and wearing apparel. 
Among the many Anglicisms now found in colloquial 
Spanish of Mexico and New Mexico are the following: 
mitin (meeting), autobote (motorboat), basquet-bol (bas- 
ket ball), besbol (baseball), blogue (block), bonche 
(bunch), boxear (to box), cloche (clutch, of auto), cranque 
(crank), cote (coat), chanza (chance), chequear (to 
check), escuela alta (high school), esprés (express), filmar 
(to film), futbol (football), gasolina (gasoline), jatra 
(harrow), jon ron (home run—baseball), lider (leader), 
lonche (lunch), parquear (to park), payamas (pajamas), 
piquinique (picnic), ponchado (punctured tire), queque 
(cake), realizar (to realize—that is, to come to under- 
stand), respecto (respect), reporter (reporter), suéter 
(sweater), tiguete (ticket), trague (track), troca (truck), 
tubo (inner tube), volcanizar (to vulcanize), yarda (yard), 
ziper (zipper). 

This does not mean that these words are used by all 
Spanish-speaking peoples of either Mexico or New Mex- 
ico, but the fact that they are used at all shows the power- 
ful influence of English on everyday Spanish. Dr. Aurelio 
M. Espinosa of Stanford University has made exhaustive 
studies of this speech mixture. A thorough study of Eng- 
lish influence in Spanish phraseology would undoubtedly 
yield many similar examples. This speech mixture is con- 
tinuing rapidly at the present time and bids fair to become 
one of the strongest cultural bonds between the United 
States and Mexico, and at the same time one of our gravest 
linguistic problems. 

Now as to the Spanish influence on English. This in- 
fluence is very strong, and also furnishes us with much 
valuable material for our cultural bridge-building. Few 
citizens of the United States realize how much of their 
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everyday speech is Spanish. Many of our citizens are sur- 
prised to find that a comparatively high percentage of their 
daily speech is of Spanish origin. Since the ranching in- 
dustry originated in Mexico and gradually moved north of 
the Rio Grande, an exceedingly high percentage of all 
ranch terms used daily in the American Southwest are al- 
most, if not pure, Spanish (Mexican). Among many hun- 
dreds of these terms are the following: ranch (rancho), 
rancher (ranchero), lasso (lazo), lariat (Ja reata), cinch 
(cincho), chaps (chaparejos), bronco (bronco), buckeroo 
(vaquero), burro (burro), cavayard (caballada), cabarista 
(cabestro), calaboose (calabozo), canyon (cafién), canteen 
(cantina), chinch (chinche), corral (corral), dogie (a 
form of adobe), gringo (gringo), hoosegow (juzgado), 
quirt (cuarta), siesta (siesta), tamale (tamal), vamoose 
(vamos), wrangler (caballerango). We might go on for 
pages citing these examples. Harold W. Bentley, a Texan, 
published in 1932 an excellent dictionary of the Spanish 
terms in English. 

We might also cite numerous examples of this linguistic 
exchange showing the common cultural background. How- 
ever, a few interesting examples will have to suffice. Many 
words are Indian with only Spanish spelling, such as most 
of the following: aguacate (alligator pear), barbacoa (bar- 
becue), cacao (cocoa), cigarrito (cigarette), coyote (half- 
breed), cuate (“chum,” also double-barrelled shotgun), 
chile con carne (a food), chaparral (chaparral), chupar 
(to smoke), enchilada (Mexican food), guaracha (sandal), 
chicle (chewing gum), huero (blond), /obo (mixed blood), 
machete (large Mexican knife), mecate (rope), metate 
(grinding stone), mezcal (strong drink), mezquite (mes- 
quite tree), pelado (low-class person), peloén (hairless 
dog), pilén (a small gift), piloncillo (candy), tequila 
(strong drink), zopilote (buzzard). 
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Then there are the unusually interesting examples of 
Hispanic influence from which English derives so many 
words not ordinarily thought to be Spanish. Among many, 
we shall cite only these: patata (potato), canoa (canoe), 
tomate (tomato), chocolate (chocolate), tabaco (tobacco), 
cafia (cane), banana (banana), vainilla (vanilla), and the 
prize word of the list, pickaninny (pequefio nifio). We 
cannot overlook such words in everyday speech of the 
Southwest as fiesta, siesta, frijoles, pedn, patio, padre, pinto, 
plaza, poco, pronto, loco, rodeo, sombrero,andsarsaparrilla. 
This still leaves us guinine (quinina), tapioca (tapioca), 
tornado (tornado), and countless others far too numerous 
to mention. Spanish place names of towns, rivers, and 
mountains alone in the Southwest, properly studied and ap- 
preciated, would furnish common ground for our work in 
cultural bridge-building. Such names as San Antonio, Rio 
Grande, and Sierra Nevada are excellent examples among 
several hundreds. 

The list of words given showing the strong Spanish 
influence on English is far from complete, but it is hoped 
that enough have been cited to show a common ground on 
which a strong cultural bridge could and should be built. 
Failure to prepare our youth to use the Spanish as well as 
English is inexcusable, and exceedingly foolish when we 
think of inter-American relations, either commercial or cul- 
tural. At present the strongest influence is that of English 
on Spanish, but there is absolutely no indication that Span- 
ish is on the wane in the Americas. 

Language is so strong and deeply rooted that one 
hardly need look or even hope for the eventual emergence 
of one language for all of the Americas. Yet we have seen 
in our own day enough intermingling of English and Span- 
ish, and enough influence exerted by the one upon the other 
to know that neither language will retain its present vocab- 
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ulary intact. Who knows? Given enough time, there may 
yet emerge in the distant future an American language, a 
common tongue used throughout the Americas. If such a 
thing should ever come to pass, we may rest assured that 
the language will be neither English nor Spanish as we 
now know them. It will very probably be a mixture or 
combination of the two. Stranger things than this have hap- 
pened in the history of the origin and development of lan- 
guages. 

However, for the purpose of this paper we need not at- 
tempt to look too far into the future. We have in the present 
facts upon which to base a firm belief that there are enough 
linguistic elements in common between English and Span- 
ish to aid very materially in a sound program of practical 
cultural bridge-building in the Americas. 

That the Southwest is the only territory in the United 
States where the Americas can meet on mutually familiar 
ground is due to the vitality of the Spanish language. To 
allow this language to die or starve almost to death where 
it is still a vital force would be an almost irreparable loss 
to all of the Americas. Thus we see that the linguist may 
turn engineer and together with the artist and the author 
contribute his share to the work of cultural bridge-building 
between the Americas. Without some practical knowledge 
of the Spanish language it is almost impossible to realize 
fully the mutual appreciation and understanding necessary 
in the cultural fields of history, art, and literature of His- 
panic America. 

We have consciously or unconsciously neglected the 
most vital contact with Latin America—our Spanish-speak- 
ing fellow citizens. Most of these people are courteous, hos- 
pitable, and cultured, if not highly educated. Although 
some of our Spanish and Mexican citizens are outstanding, 
the tragedy of the Southwest is that many of these people are 
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now straw bosses or sheep herders on their own ancestral 
land. They could not or would not compete with Anglo- 
American business efficiency. 

The most difficult task confronting our cultural en- 
gineers in all relations between the Americas is really to 
penetrate into the peculiar psychology of the peoples. This 
understanding will come only after years of work and study. 
In this task the aid and active co-operation of our citizens 
of Spanish extraction will be invaluable. The tensile 
strength of the sustaining cables of the cultural bridge is 
to be found in this understanding of the psychology of the 
people. Although such an understanding is difficult of ac- 
quisition, an excellent start can be made by work in the 
fields of history, art, literature, and language. 

As stated before, perhaps the two elements of the great- 
est importance in the work of cultural bridge-building be- 
tween the Americas are the heritage of the Indian and the 
Spanish. We know that the Spanish elements of Mexico 
are of the same origin as those found in the life of the 
southwestern part of the United States. Of this there can 
be no doubt. It is almost as certain that the Indian elements 
of Mexican culture are of the same origin as those found in 
the life of the Indians of the American Southwest. Perhaps 
we have neglected these facts to a certain extent in our inter- 
American relations. It is highly possible that we have em- 
phasized the wrong approach. Thus some of the greatest 
contributions to a permanent cultural bridge between the 
Americas are undoubtedly the work of the anthropologist, 
the archaeologist, and more especially the sociologist. 

The question we should ever bear in mind is not which 
culture or civilization is superior to the other, nor yet what 
are the greatest differences between our peoples. We should 
find the common grounds, and stress those elements in which 
our histories, our thoughts, and our lives are alike. 
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Much excellent progress has been made and is being 
made along cultural lines in our inter-American relations. 
The work of the Division of Intellectual Co-operation of 
the Pan American Union, the program of the Committee 
on Cultural Relations with Latin America, the work of the 
Latin American Division of the State Department in Wash- 
ington, the Pan American Round Tables, are all excellent 
and along the right lines. 

Though much has already been done in the great work 
of cultural bridge-building, much yet remains to be done. 
Present in all of the elements which are found in common 
are the genuinely American characteristics of vast energy, 
enthusiasm, willingness to try new ideas, faith in the future, 
freedom from too rigid or outworn traditions, in short most 
of the best qualities of youth. We need many more ex- 
changes of students and professors than are to be had at 
present. Many more visiting lecturers should come from 
Mexico to the United States and vice versa. Especially 
should there be established exchange libraries of good books 
between the Americas. Education is, of course, of para- 
mount importance. The future of our cultural relations 
rests with the youth of the United States and Hispanic 
America. Although there are some indications of danger 
from certain quarters, if we continue to meet and exchange 
ideas on cultural grounds, the Americas need have little real 
fear of either of the extremes of communism or fascism. 

The co-operation of Mexico and Latin America in our 
cultural relations has always existed and will continue to 
be forthcoming. The Americans to the south will meet us 
more than halfway on the cultural bridge. More centers 
of Inter-American Studies should be established both north 
and south of the Rio Grande. These in time should serve 
to break down the rising tides of selfish nationalism in the 
Western Hemisphere. Thus the young interpreters of 
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American culture will become living cables of tremendous 
strength. Inter-American relations should receive even 
greater emphasis in our schools and colleges. Americans 
wherever they live must learn to live above racial or social 
prejudices. Commerce and industry will continue to hold 
places of great importance in the life of the Americas, but 
even these can be made to serve cultural ends. 

Finally, the foreign policy of the United States toward 
our fellow-Americans should go one step beyond that of the 
Good Neighbor. It should become that of the Buen Amigo, 
the “Good Friend.” A friend is even closer than the best of 
neighbors. The Americas do not need a new Monroe Doc- 
trine half so much as they need a strong, lasting cultural 
bridge. What the Americas should have is a genuine all- 
American peace and friendship that respects the rights of 
all, and that demands that our mutual American ways and 
our peace and friendship be respected by other nations out- 
side the Americas. We must have more than a one-man or 
even a one-nation declaration and policy. 

The principal point that all citizens of the United 
States, especially those who live in the Southwest, should 
and must remember is this: Regionalism carried to the ex- 
treme acts as a barrier to unity of thought and action. It 
usually ends in narrowness, bigotry, and dry rot. The South- 
west has the unique opportunity and the very special priv- 
ilege of using the really basic elements in our regionalism— 
history, art, literature, and language—in the broader and 
much more important field of inter-Americanism—a deep 
and legitimate internationalism. This will prove to be our 
greatest bulwark, our best safeguard, against both com- 
munism and fascism. 
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NURSE TO 20,000... 
by Ruth R. Lawther 


I. A BUSY, CROWDED room in the public-health building 
seven field nurses and their supervisor are making out re- 
ports and arranging details of calls to be made within the 
next eight hours. I sit down at the long table with the five 
white nurses. The two young Negro women share a shorter 
table placed crosswise at the foot of the long one. They, too, 
are engaged in preparing reports. 

This work completed, Negro Nurse Myra James goes 
to the medicine cabinet and stocks her black leather bag. 
She then stops at the supervisor’s desk for instructions and 
is given a sheaf of telephone requests received from her 
district—all the Negro sections in the west half of the city. 
The supervisor adds various comments and cautions. Stella 
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FREE MEDICINE FOR NEGROES 


Jackson, 401% Blossom Street, has phoned that her baby 
has a sore throat and fever. There are two cases of diph- 
theria on Blossom Street. A culture of the Jackson baby’s 
throat should be made. . . . Has the Moses child, one eye 
closed and its whole body oozing the infectious lymph of 
impetigo, been taken to the city hospital as its mother 
promised it would be? ... All nurses must be on the look- 
out for new cases of whooping cough—an epidemic is 
threatening. ... 


At eight-thirty Myra leaves the building, with me in 
tow as a deeply interested spectator, to begin her daily 
round of duty. We find her five-passenger car, used only 
yesterday to carry ten orphan children to a medical center 
for a fluoroscopic examination, parked two or three blocks 
down the street. Myra tells me she had to buy the car but 
the city allows $25 a month for its upkeep. This does not 
actually cover the cost of gas and oil. Any deficit will be 
paid from her salary of $95. 

In the back of the car lie stacks of free literature on 
health problems. Myra adds a gallon can of cod liver oil, 
part of which she will dispense while making house-to- 
house calls. 

Finding that the nurse drives her car as easily as she 
breathes, I settle back to listen to her description of the 
locality we shall visit first—a district where white squat- 
ters, Mexicans, and Negroes all live together. “They just 
drifted in from no tellin’ where.” Some shacks are in- 
habited by white men living with Mexican women; some 
by families with Mexican fathers and Negro mothers. 
This isn’t the worst district in town. One neighborhood 
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is so dangerous that when any of its residents are reported 
as having communicable diseases, only the police answer 
the calls and they go in twos and threes to bring the patients 
to the health department. 

But when we reach this place of squatter camps, it looks 
as though it should be the zero line used in rating stan- 
dards of American homes. Curiously enough, in this par- 
ticular spot the most self-respecting group is that com- 
posed of straight Negro families. Their four walls and a 
roof are of a slightly better grade than those of Mexicans 
and whites. Many hovels are constructed of junked sheets 
of metal and frayed pieces of asbestos, roofed with dis- 
carded tar paper. The very poor must suffer a sense of 
shame, must feel the need for some privacy, for almost 
invariably, regardless of the hour or season, such windows 
as there are are tightly closed and shades are lowered. An 
occasional open door shows a room dirty beyond belief. 
Bedding is never washed—it is just used until it is too 
rotten for further softness or warmth. Floors are deep 
with dirt. Perhaps there is no broom, not that a broom 
would be of much use during a rainy spell when the living 
quarters are surrounded with gluey mud churned up by 
human feet. 

These people are on relief. They have free water. 
The children do not attend school. What little labor is 
required that a family may eat and sleep is done by the 
mother. Hollow-eyed, apathetic men sit on doorsteps or 
wander around haphazardly talking to one another. Im- 
munization work has been carried out so thoroughly among 
this group of squatters that no epidemic has appeared in 
their midst for the past two years. 

Myra calls on the mother of a three-weeks-old baby 
and asks the usual routine questions. She explains the 
advantages of the clinic which will be held again tomor- 
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row morning and urges the mother to attend and find out 
how to feed her baby, a thin, squirming infant with the 
drawn features of a very old woman. 


“Seem like my babies get porer an porer,” the mother 
remarks in matter-of-fact fashion. 

“How many chil’ren you had?” 

“Dis makes ten.” 

“How you feelin’?” 


The mother looks as though she were going to have 
another baby immediately. ‘“Well’m, not so good. The 
doctor say I got to have a operation when the baby is nine 
mont’s ole. I got a fibroid tumor.” 


“That’s too bad, but you be sure to have the operation, 
darlin’, an’ get well. I have your baby’s birth certificate. 
It’s very important that you should keep it. You frame it 
if you can, an’ hang it on the wall. The baby will need 
this certificate later on to get into school or if it has any 
property. What’s the baby’s name?” 

“T don’ know’m. I couldn’t think o’ no name, an’ the 
doctor wus boun’ fer it to have one, so I let him name it an’ 
I done fergit whut it wuz.” 

“The certificate says ‘Rossie R-o-v-e-r-s-i-a Adams.’ 
You remember how to pronounce it?” 

“No’m, I don’.” 

“Well, you be sure, honey, to learn how to spell an’ 
pronounce the baby’s name.” The nurse holds the card un- 
der the mother’s eyes and points. “Here it is on the birth 
certificate.” 


“Whut-for the doctor have to name my baby, anyway?” 


“To make a legal record so your child will exist in the 
eyes of the law. If your baby has no name, the doctor has 
to make an affidavit an’ go to a lot more trouble.” A blank 
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stare rewards this explanation. “Now you want to have a 
fine baby, so you come to the clinic, sugar, an’ I hope you 
get along all right.” 

We get in the car again and travel beyond warehouses 
and railroad tracks to a low spot of land where two- and 
three-room shacks were hastily thrown together before the 
depression to be rented to the influx of Negroes who, at- 
tracted by rumors of better pay, had left the farm for a job 
in the city. Our best approach to this square of land is an 
unpaved street so full of holes that Myra shifts into low 
gear to avoid stalling her car. The tramping back and forth 
of many feet has worn a crooked path at the edge of the 
street in place of a sidewalk. Myra points to piles of rub- 
bish dumped in the path, tubs and barrels of garbage, bot- 
tles, and metal which cannot be used as fuel. Some of the 
refuse is on the ground but will not be hauled away until 
containers are found for it. 

“Clean-up work is part of my job,” the nurse tells me. 
“T’m glad to see that trash waitin’ for the garbage man in- 
stead of in their houses an’ back yards. It seems like some 
people love to collect junk an’ can’t stand to throw it away 
even when they can’t use it.” 

The tenements here all face a common square or court 
of bare earth, which is hard baked by a burning sun in the 
summer but becomes viscous mud during the season of 
winter rains. Only a few feet of ground separates house 
from house. Each rents for $1.50 a week. Taxes are low 
and there is no expense for upkeep. If the roof leaks, the 
man of the house either covers the hole with any kind of 
junked material that will turn water, or else lets it leak. 
Neither this nor several localities like it are connected with 
the city sewer system. 

‘Myra and I walk down among the unpainted houses, 
and I don’t like the smell. Negro men with sagging bodies 
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eye us furtively and slink away somewhere out of sight. 
Myra is telling me about the awful brawls these closely 
packed families have, especially during the evenings and 
oftentimes with fatal results so that it is better to phone for 
the undertaker at once instead of bothering the Emergency 
Hospital. All the women and children we meet she greets 
kindly and calls by name. 

In the first shack we enter lies the sick mother of eleven 
children. She is twenty-eight years old, woefully thin and 
hopeless-looking. She sits up on the side of the bed when 
she sees the nurse and utters a whining “Good mornin’.” 
Lying on the bed is a small bundle of rags which contain 
the week-old baby. It doesn’t cry; it hasn’t the strength. 
Other children crowd into the room with its pile of damp 
rags decomposing in a corner, and stare stupidly at Myra. 
The whole family is diseased. ‘The stench from the house, 
which is never cleaned, and from bodies never bathed is 
almost unbearable. The mother is questioned cheerfully, 
however, and given some cod liver oil for the younger chil- 
dren. Among them were two sets of twins, the younger pair 
preceding the last baby. One of the younger twins is dead 
from malnutrition; the other, whimpering feebly, sits in the 
lap of an older girl. The child has made no attempt to walk, 
its arms and legs are no larger than at birth, and the tightly 
drawn skin of its face is set in permanent lines of pain. 

“Whyn’t you take this child to the hospital?” 

“Tt won’t do no good. I sent the other twin an’ it died.” 

“You took it too late,” begins Myra, and then she is 
silent. It is too late for this twin, too. 

“How’s your husband” 

Now the mother shows a little spirit. “That mean fool! 
Gettin’ hisself ’nother fam’ly ’cross the street an’ leavin’ his 
own chillun here! Sometime I think I’m gonter—” but she 
is quickly interrupted. 
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Getting all possible information about her patients, 
however insignificant or sordid, is part of Myra’s program, 
but she never takes sides in a family row. “Listen, honey. 
Before I go I want you to say you'll come to the clinic as 
soon as you’re well enough an’ get treatment for these 
chil’ren.” 


“T ain’t got no car fare nor nobody to carry me. It hurt 
me to stan’ on my legs.” 

“Well, you try to make the effort because we’re not sup- 
posed to carry medicine around unless the patient is sick in 
bed. An’ get the chil’ren to clean up the house real good, so 
you won’t be cut off relief.” 

“Ma’ame’” 

“You know, darlin’, that unless you co-operate with the 
health department an’ do your part in trying to keep the 
community well, the relief headquarters might think you’re 
not worthy of help.” 

“Ts that the truf? We goin’ get cleaned up, yes'm. We 
goin’ to.” 

In another settlement, where some of the Negroes have 
employment, we call to see a small boy who is recovering 
from bronchitis. Many shacks have only two rooms for as 
many as a dozen inhabitants, but this house is larger and 
fairly neat on this special day because the wife has com- 
pany. On a bed in the small front room her mother lies dan- 
gerously ill from a stroke. Crowded around her sit some 
twelve or fifteen women, young and old, with shoulders 
touching. They are talking over in low, ominous tones the 
details of final illnesses and the signs by which they know 
that “death is goin’ to come.” 


Myra explains to the daughter how bad such a crowd is 
for her mother and urges her to remove the guests at least 
to another room. “I know they mean well. They just don’t 
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understand how disturbin’ such talk is for sick people an’ 
how much she needs all the fresh air she can get.” 

The daughter agrees too vigorously. Her face wears 
the expression of one who has been singled out from a drab 
life for unwonted attention for a few days. I have no hope 
that the old woman’s room will be cleared of visitors. 

“How kin I git me a ‘quiet’ sign?” the daughter begs 
eagerly. “You know, one o’ them sick-zone signals they put 
in front o’ yo’ houser” 

If the paralytic dies, there will be an impressive fu- 
neral paid for ahead of time on the weekly installment plan. 
The family may be poor; it may be on relief and need food, 
clothing, and medicine desperately, but somehow the neces- 
sary dime or quarter will be found every seven days with 
which to pay the insurance collector. The city is never 
burdened with a pauper burial for a Negro. 

“The next call we goin’ to make is at a white lady’s resi- 
dence. You don’t mind goin’ in the back wayr’” Myra leaves 
it to me to ring Mrs. Newhall’s front door-bell, but I decide 
I’d rather walk down the driveway with the nurse. We 
knock at the large servant-house in the rear, where we find 
Minnie, her new baby, and Nora, for ten years Mrs. New- 
hall’s cook. When Nora had to have an operation, Mrs. 
Newhall sent to the country for Minnie, the cook’s daugh- 
ter. Minnie arrived with one baby, and soon another was 
born. None of them had any clothes. Nora came back from 
the hospital weak and nervous, needing rest and further 
medical care, and so for nearly a year Mrs. Newhall has 
had this family of four on her hands. They are in no hurry 
to leave, because they have been amply clothed and fed and 
have had a comfortably furnished, gas-heated room in 
which to live. 

Mrs. Newhall hurries out and greets Myra warmly. 
“T’ve always been a great hand for pets,” she tells us, “and 
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I’ve sure grown to like these little pickaninnies. There! 
Isn’t that the cutest thing you ever saw?” She picks up a 
soft little lump of brown from Minnie’s lap and cuddles it 
before handing it over to the nurse. 

In the back yard Minnie’s little boy is rolling an auto- 
mobile tire and playing with Mrs. Newhall’s dog. “Isn’t 
he getting fat? I got him a high chair and put him up to 
the kitchen table. At first, he didn’t seem to know how to 
eat. I had to coax and coax him, but his appetite is much 
better now. 

“Why is it, Myra, you colored folks won’t help each 
other? I telephoned Nora’s relatives about Minnie and her 
children, and they promised to take care of her; but not a 
single one of them ever showed up.” 

“Well, it’s this way, Mrs. Newhall. If they think white 
people will do it, they mostly stand back and accept. It’s 
like the Doctors’ Wives’ Association. They make layettes 
for colored babies as well as for their own people. Well, to 
tell the truth, so many colored mothers crowded the clinics 
asking for free layettes, the doctors’ wives just couldn’t 
make enough for everybody; so they tell our supervisor, if 
she will get our ladies to do the sewing, they will furnish 
the cloth. So the supervisor called on one of our best livers 
an’ asked her to manage gettin’ the baby clothes made. Our 
head nurse says when she called on this colored lady, she 
come to the door in a pink satin boudoir gown sweepin’ the 
floor, an’ her hair is straightened an’ oiled an’ curled at the 
back of her neck, an’ she is smokin’ a cigarette in a long yel- 
low holder. She says to the supervisor ’bout the baby clothes, 
‘No’m, I just couldn’t take on any more work now. I’m too 
busy workin’ on the entertainment committee of our club.’ 

“That looked bad to me, so I went to work an’ got the 
women of one of our churches, whose husbands have a little 
work, to take the cloth an’ start makin’ the layettes. But 
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this club woman, she talked to her group an’ they decided 
after their big ball was over to do the sewin’. They tele- 
phoned the doctors’ wives, an’ find the cloth is already given 
out—so now they’re awful mad at me. The supervisor will 
straighten out the mess, though.” 

“Myra, you colored folks have got to learn to help 
yourselves.” 

“Yes’m. We do, on occasion. Like our minister’s wife, 
who took the daughter of a bad woman down there on East 
Side an’ is educatin’ her. This girl went to school, an’ then 
she woke up to her mother’s bad ways; so she tried to plead 
with her mother to change. That drunk woman tied the 
girl up to a post in back of the house an’ beat her somethin’ 
terrible. When the daughter finally got loose, she run away 
to the minister’s wife, who took her in an’ put her through 
high school, an’ now she’s in Wiley College. 

“You sure have been good to this family, Mrs. New- 
hall, an’ we thank you.” 

“T couldn’t let em starve, Myra—and I’m crazy about 
those little pickaninnies.” 

The nurse now takes me to the home of the baby with 
impetigo. “Good mornin’, Mrs. Moses. The baby in the 
hospital?” 

The mother laughs sheepishly. ‘““No’m. He’s in here 
sittin’ on the bed.” 

“T thought you were goin’ to do like the doctor said.” 

“T did take the baby out there—an’ they put him in iso- 
lation an’ go off an’ leave him. He cried until he have a 
high fever; so I picked him up an’ brung him home. I cain’ 
stan’ him makin’ hisself sick cryin’.” 

“He didn’ have no fever, honey. He jus’ got hot like 
you do when you runnin’. The doctor got so many patients 
you just got to wait until he get around to your baby. I’m 
sorry you bring him home because after the health doctor 
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got him into the hospital free, even though your husband 
has a little job, an’ you won’t let him stay, there’s no more 
he can do—an’ your baby’s in a mighty bad way, with one 
eye closed an’ that rash itchin’ all over his body. He can get 
much worse an’ should be in isolation, like I told you, or the 
rest of your chil’ren goin’ to get impetigo.” 

We follow the Moses woman into the house. In the 
hall is the big wash of a white family. Part of it, ironed, 
lies on a table; the rest, rough-dry, is stili in the clothes- 
basket. In the bedroom the eleven-months boy is waving a 
big spoon with one hand, scratching his head with the other. 
Three older children come into the room but are shooed 
away. Gently but firmly Myra takes the spoon. 

“That’s not a good thing for him to be playin’ with, 
honey. He’ll break those blisters an’ that spreads the infec- 
tion. His hands ought to be in some kind of gloves, so he 
can’t scratch. They know all these things at the hospital, 
which you don’t know. That’s why you oughter let him 
stayed.” 

The mother shakes her head in an agony of worry. 
“T’m skeered he might stay out there an’ die.” 

“T know you do see a lot of people die at the hospital, 
but that’s because they don’t go soon enough. They wait 
until it’s too late to do anything. That’s why I want your 
baby to have treatment in time.” 

The mother’s eyes roll, and a dark gleam of anger she 
has been trying to control flashes toward the nurse. “I don’ 
think they know whut is the matter with my baby noway. I 
called in two private doctors.” She names an elderly Negro 
physician who, Myra knows, has “done made his money an’ 
is no longer interested in his practice—won’t come at all 
except for cash,” and a white doctor with an all-Negro 
practice. “One o’ them,” continues the mother, “said he 
had poison ivy an’ the other said he had chicken pox. They 
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both tol’ me to get differen’ kines of medicine, an’ I don’ 
know whut ter do.” 

Myra stares at the floor gravely. She can’t “go buttin’ 
in” where she’d be told it was none of her business. The 
health doctor won’t come back. He will consider this a case 
of necessary discipline—that Myra knows. How sadly dis- 
cipline is needed, she knows, too. 

“Have you bought any medicine?” 

“No’m, I haven’ got nothin’ yet.” 

“Well, don’t get those prescriptions filled. I tell you 
what to do. You bathe the baby clean an’ dry him well. 
Don’t let him scratch any. Give him light food an’ lots of 
water. I'll talk to our head nurse, an’ I’ll be back in the 
mornin’. Now, don’t you worry, sugar. I know you are a 
good mother. I see right over there on that table nearly 
everything you need for your baby.” She pats the shoulder 
of the Moses woman, now almost in tears. 

“Good-by, honey. Oh, I want to ask you. Does your 
husband’s brother live with your” 

“No’m. He’s stayin’ at the corner house at the end of 
this street.” 

I learn as much from Myra’s explanations while we are 
in the car going from one call to the next as I do from the 
visits themselves. She tells me that the field doctor will give 
her full directions for treating the case of impetigo. Be- 
cause hospitalization was refused, she will have to make an 
extra trip each day to the Moses home to see that directions 
are followed, even though she already has far more terri- 
tory than she can properly cover, 20,000 Negroes to one 
nurse. Health surveys recommend that not more than 2,500 
of a city’s poor be given to a single field nurse. Myra loses 
so much time in travel that she must judge carefully how 
many calls she can afford to make on any one patient and 
how much time she is justified in spending on any given part 
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of her program. Discretion is required also when she runs 
into those physicians at the foot of the professional ladder 
who know little of medicine but much about the psychology 
of appeal to the ignorant class of colored people. For many 
reasons she must avoid a clash with this type of doctor. An- 
other one of her problems, as in the call we are to make 
next, seems to me a bit of detective work. Many Negroes 
give false names or false addresses at the hospitals where 
the law requires them to take regular treatment for com- 
municable disease. After a few visits they fail to show up. 
Their names are given to Myra, who is expected to find 
each patient and warn him that he is breaking the law. She 
must use her wits in ferreting out the desired information, 
for if fear or antagonism is aroused, she runs the risk of 
learning nothing. 

“Do a public-health nurse have her troubles!’ she 
laughs to me. “I mean she do!” 

She knocks at the corner house to which we have been 
directed and keeps on knocking. Finally a flabby woman 
wearing a wrapper, below which hangs a dingy white gar- 
ment, comes to the door. She apologizes that she “didn’ 
have nothin’ to do an’ wuz sleepin’ late this mornin’.” 

“Mrs. Moses down the street says Fred Moses lives 
here.” 

“Yes’m, he live here.” 

“Ts he ine” 

“(No’m, he jus’ went out.” 

“When can I see hime” 

“Well’m, I don’ know’m. He’s in an’ out all day. You 
might catch him in an’ you might catch him out mos’ any 
time. He’s jus’ all the time in an’ out.” 

“He’s supposed to be takin’ treatments for a disease 
which is dangerous to other people, an’ he’s stopped takin’ 
’em. He’s in a condition to scatter germs everywhere he 
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goes. You tell him,” Myra speaks slowly and impressively, 
wondering whether Fred is listening from the back room, 
“that Pll be back in the mornin’ an’ I expect him to be 
here.” 

“Yes’m, [ll tell him. Tl sho’ tell him. He should 
take his treatments like you say. That’s right. He sho’ 
should. Ill tell him.” 

“You were talked right out of the house that time, 
Myra. What will you do if Fred fails to show up tomor- 
row?” I want to know. She answers that the police, so 
closely in touch with the health office as to be almost a part 
of it, will bring him in if they do not already have more 
similar cases than they can get around to. Fred can be jailed 
if the jail isn’t already full. 

“Now I’m goin’ to take you to see some of my good 
mothers whose husbands make enough money to buy food 
an’ clothes an’ pay the rent. I want you to notice how hard 
they try an’ how pleasant they are. See that woman over 
there sweepin’ off the porch? She did a fine job this winter 
nursin’ one of her boys through a case of pneumonia. 

“Good mornin’, Mrs. Howell,” Myra sings out. “How 
you been? Is your sister still visitin’ your” 

“Law, no, honey. She been gone a week. Me an’ the 
chillun went back with her an’ stayed two days, an’ we sure 
did enjoy ourselves.” 

“T mean you did! How’s the baby?” 

“Jus’ fine. She ain’t woke up yet from her nap.” 

The mother takes the nurse and me into the front bed- 
room of the clean cottage which, in contrast to poorer 
shacks, has its shades and some of its windows raised. A 
firmly fleshed black baby wearing a clean little cotton dress 
is sleeping soundly in the middle of a big bed. 

“You have fine chil’ren, Mrs. Howell. I wish all my 
mothers was conscientious like you, bathin’ their chil’ren 
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every mornin’ an’ feedin’ them right. An’ I want to thank 
you for comin’ to the clinic so regular an’ bringin’ so many 
other mothers. I wish everybody was like you.” 


“T thanks you, Miss James.” The mother is smiling 
and very polite. “I does the bes’ I can.” 


She sees Myra looking into the kitchen, a room com- 
monly used among Negroes not only for cooking but also 
for eating and bathing. It is tidy except for a puddle of 
water in the middle of the worn linoleum. “When William 
come in fum school, I made him wash his face an’ hands, 
which he don’ like to do; so he sploshed the water on the 
flo’. I ain’t had time to mop it up yet,” she apologizes. 

“The water don’t amount to anything, but William is 
a fortunate boy to have such a good mother to look after his 
health. Your chil’ren been vaccinated an’ had diphtheria 
immunization an’ you keep them out in the sunshine instead 
of huddled up all the time in a dark room. You set a good 
example for the community an’ I sure am proud of you, 


darlin’.” 


As we return to the car, Myra looks back with disgust 
at the houses on either side of the Howells. The three cot- 
tages are exactly alike in construction, but their inhabitants 
have nothing in common, she tells me. “Mean people” live 
in those other two places, men and women who drink and 
gamble, live promiscuously, are diseased, have police rec- 
ords. “Too bad our good folks have to be all mixed up with 
that kind of trash. I wish the chil’ren didn’ have to see the 
things they do. Some of the poorest ones hardly ever get 
away from their own bad street until they are big enough 
to go to work or run away. 

“Yesterday I loaded ten chil’ren with tuberculosis into 
my car an’ drove them to the buildin’ where they make a 
free examination under the fluoroscope. Those ragged boys 
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an’ girls, with the bones almost showin’ through, had never 
seen a revolvin’ door or an elevator before. I went through 
the door first to show them how to use it an’ the girls fol- 
lowed me. Then the boys all got in the door at once an’ 
went round an’ wouldn’ come out. It was a white lady saw 
the fix I was in, an’ helped me stop the door an’ get them 
out. 

“Ridin’ in the elevator tickled them, too, an’ they 
laughed so hard everybody turned round an’ looked at us 
till I felt real embarrassed. But they behaved good in the 
doctor’s office while he used the fluoroscope. It’s a wonder- 
ful, wonderful machine! You can see their hearts beatin’ 
an’ those little hard bunches of tubercular growth in their 
lungs.” 


Next morning I arrived promptly at eight-thirty at 
the public-health office in order to ride out with Myra to 
one of her two weekly clinics. These clinics, she tells me, 
she has had to work up through her own efforts. She began 
by making house-to-house calls among the poorer Negroes 
in their various communities. Then, as now, one of the 
most important aspects of her work was educational. Sus- 
picion, ignorance, superstition, and the “jus’-don’-care” atti- 
tude had to be overcome, like that time she found Susie Lee 
Hopper huddled up in a broken chair in the corner of a 
damp, dirty room filled with the fumes of burning kero- 
sene. Susie Lee was pitifully thin. Her dark skin showed 
darker circles under huge, sad eyes. “Rheumatism she got,” 
her half-Mexican mother said. “She cry sometime all night 
long, twisted up somethin’ dreadful.” 

“What are you doin’ for her?” 

The mother lifted the child’s sleeve and skirt, showing 
torn strips of rags. “I wet these strings with turpentine 
an’ tied them roun’ her arms an’ legs like Mrs. Cross tol’ 
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me to do. Mrs. Cross done a lot er doctorin’ ’mong our 
folks an’ she say it’s a sure cure.” 

Baby Blaine had double pneumonia; he would doubt- 
less have died had the nurse’s call been a day later. With 
the greatest difficulty did she persuade his mother to re- 
move a bag of “sweet bugs” just when they were decayed 
to the exact ripeness of another sure cure, and to follow 
the doctor’s advice in placing her baby in the isolation 
ward of a hospital offering free treatment to poor Ne- 
groes. 

“T cain’ fin’ nothin’ to set well on Tommy’s stomach 
even though I chews ev’ry mou’ful fo’ him,” was another 
complaint she often heard. 

Sometimes she found asafetida bags which must in no 
case be removed—far worse to throw them away once they 
were hung from a small black neck than never to have 
thought of them at all. If used until they “wore themselves 
out,” they were a preventive against all ills from the com- 
mon cold to choking and death. 

Young mothers “jus’ didn’ see no use in bringin’ their 
babies” to a clinic! “Hadn’ their mothers had a dozen chil- 
lun an’ three of ’em grew to be big fat women?” “Grama’s 
still a strong woman, never sick much an’ got all her teeth. 
’Course she know ’bout babies. She doctered hunnerds of 
em.” 

Grama had noticed that many babies develop a rash 
shortly after birth (clinical diagnosis, improper food), and 
so in her wisdom she had arrived at the deduction that a 
well-developed breaking-out at the earliest moment would 
remove all the poison from the newcomer’s system. The tea 
she brewed from whatever herb she considered most potent 
for the purpose and fed to the infant never failed to cause 
a violent eruption, and young mothers stood in awe of the 
old woman’s knowledge and power. 
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But Myra was not discouraged; she was patient and 
tactful. She explained that the city was giving free treat- 
ment to its poor. She cited cases to prove the value of 
scientific medical care. She met each objection with a 
simple statement in terms of the patient’s own welfare. 
Ever so gradually young mothers and fathers who had 
been through high school began to like and trust her and 
to accept her teachings. She knew that each new patient 
would be the means of bringing more sick folks to the 
clinic. 

Tne next step was to find some building, centrally 
located, where a clinic might be held. She decided on a 
small, “privately-owned” church and succeeded in convinc- 
ing Brother Harrison that he would be doing a fine piece 
of Christian work in donating the use of his building as a 
health center. 

Today we find the building locked. Brother Harrison 
has forgotten that this is clinic day and gone off some- 
where. Trained to meet any emergency—“if I have to 
drive a nail an’ don’t have a hammer, I use my shoe,” 
Myra explains to me good-naturedly—she walks to the 
Harrison cottage. Finally the man’s daughter, another 
colored woman who lies up in bed until twelve o'clock, 
comes to the door. ‘Pa had took the keys with him,’ but 
the back door can be opened with a screw driver. 

Inside the church at last, I watch the nurse spread a 
clean sheet over a table in front of the benches, bring out 
baby scales from the back room, place her card index in a 
convenient place, and open her bag. During this time 
mothers with babies and preschool children, fathers with 
small children, and a few older individuals saunter into 
the building, take seats, and begin to chatter. Myra has 
trained a volunteer, one of the more intelligent mothers, 
to help her with the card index. A complete case history 
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is kept of each patient who attends the clinic, not without 
considerable ingenuity on the part of the nurse. 

‘What you say the baby’s name is?” 

“Cora Lee Wilson.” 

“You sure she been to the clinic befo’?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“Well, there ain’t no Cora Lee Wilson here.” The 
helping mother is positive. 

“Well’m, I’se sick the las’ time an’ Mrs. Weems on 
Coral Street brung the baby. Maybe she give her ad- 
dress.” 

This time Myra fingers the card index diligently. 
“Well, I declare! She sure did! Here’s Mattie Weems, 
age three months, weight twelve pounds.” 

“Mattie is thirty-five, an’ she don’ weigh no more, 
*cause she might break the scales.” 

The roomful of colored folks rocks with laughter. 
The nurse is pleased, too, at having won again at the 
guessing game which pops up ever so often because of the 
ignorance or the deceit of her people. Several children 
jump up and begin to chase one another, and a black man, 
all scalp and no forehead, is talking baby-talk to the very 
young infant of a slim, attractive light-yellow girl. He 
stops only to cast ugly, threatening looks at his own little 
black, round-faced boys whenever they so much as move. 
Brother Harrison enters by the rear door and approaches 
Nurse James with his weekly admonition, “Don’ let the 
chillun play with the piano or either take the song books 
fum the shelf. Don’ let em tech anything.” 

“No, sir, I won’t. [ll watch out for everything.” 

All the babies under twelve months, and older ones 
if they are not thriving, are weighed and these weights 
entered on their respective cards, together with all other 
useful information the nurse is able to obtain. The mother 
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is asked the place of her confinement and whether a phy- 
sician or a midwife attended her. In the summer when 
milk is donated for undernourished infants by several pri- 
vate business concerns in the city, the mother of a baby 
who has not gained the expected number of ounces is ques- 
tioned by the field doctor—the nurse must avoid arousing 
antagonism—as to who is drinking the milk, anyway. All 
well babies are dismissed by the nurse to save the doctor’s 
time. If adults have dropped into the clinic, which is for 
mothers and children, they are advised as to the particular 
center where they will find help. 

At a stated hour the field doctor arrives, and now 
rapid work begins. His clinics are largest in the summer 
when free milk is distributed, somewhat smaller in the 
winter when the women bring bottles for cod liver oil. 
The patients seem to know the order in which they arrived 
and the nurse keeps them moving toward the doctor so 
that no time is lost between examinations. The doctor 
glances at the child’s case history, questions the mother, 
examines the baby. Two out of three Negro babies suffer 
from umbilical hernia. On goes the binding strip of ad- 
hesive, the nurse’s fingers helping. Explicit directions are 
given for formulas, and the necessity of boiled water, 
orange and tomato juice, and green vegetables is explained 
again and again. Mothers may have free nursing bottles. 
Eyes, ears, noses, and throats are examined and lungs 
thumped and listened to. Prescriptions are written and the 
mother is advised where these will be filled at low cost 
or given free, and is told how to use the medicine. But the 
doctor places no faith in the patient’s ability to follow 
directions. He depends on Myra’s follow-up work to make 
sure that two drops are given three times daily and not the 
whole bottleful at once. 

. In spite of the rapidity of the work there is nothing 
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mechanical in the doctor’s attitude. “Hello there!” he 
greets a rusty-looking little four-year-old in a greasy rag 
of a dress. 

“T wish I didn’t have to touch that dirty child,” Myra 
whispers to me in passing, “but Doctor never seems to 
mind.” 

His solemn big blue eyes gaze down into the skinny 
little Negro’s solemn black ones. She evidently makes a 
happy discovery, for her frightened stare gives way to an 
expression of bashful worship. “So you’ve got a sore 
throat? Let’s see how wide you can open your mouth.” 
Immediately the face becomes a yawning cavity and great 
bravery is shown as the mercurochrome swab is used. 

A small boy is chucked under the chin. He smiles a 
little. “What’s your trouble?” Two rough fists are thrust 
forward. “Hold out your fingers. Um-hunh. What you 
been usin’?” “Nothin’.” “Scabies,” says the doctor to the. 
nurse, as he writes a prescription for a sulphur ointment. 
“A shame so many of ’em have it.” 

The next baby is fat and clean, with the curves of a 
chubby brown doll. The doctor sets her in his lap. “Well, 
ain’t you cute!’ The mother’s face beams. ‘Nothin’ but 
chicken pox,” is the happy verdict returned after careful 
examination of her eruption—not the “nickels and dimes” 
disfiguration of the dread social disease encountered so 
often. 

Some mornings diphtheria immunizations are given. 
It is the nurse’s job to see to it that the child is returned at 
the proper time for the Schick test and given more toxoid 
if the result is positive. Negroes have co-operated better 
than whites of the same scale of income in the drive to 
stamp out communicable diseases. 

Smallpox vaccine the doctor carries always and ad- 
ministers upon request so that the child may enter school. 
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In all cases of noncommunicable diseases and also those 
contagious diseases that must be reported to the quaran- 
tine officer, the doctor gives essential treatment and ample 
instructions which the very poor, many of them on relief, 
would be without but for the public health department. 

When he has gone, Myra measures out more cod liver 
oil to late comers and distributes more literature. She 
hopes the directions about infant feeding will be studied 
by the mother. She knows that in reality many a pamphlet 
will be masticated by the baby and then swept up with 
other rubbish and used to kindle a fire. Good-bys consist 
largely of praise for the right sort of interest shown by 
the mothers who bring their children to the clinic. ‘Darlin’, 
I thank you for comin’. Be sure to tell Mrs. Coom about 
the advantages her chil’ren will get from our clinic, an’ 
bring her an’ them with you next time.” 





RAMS VERSUS GUNBOATS .. . 
by Herbert P. Gambrell 


Fis AND BADLY frightened gentlemen paced the floor 
of the White House on March 9, 1862—the gloomiest of all 
gloomy Sundays in Washington during the Civil War. Lin- 
coln’s oddly assorted cabinet faced the prospect of a Con- 
federate flotilla anchoring at the foot of the White House 
lawn. 

Saturday afternoon the C. S. S. Virginia (lately the 
U.S. S. Merrimac) had steamed out from Norfolk into the 
Chesapeake Bay. As she passed the batteries behind which 
lay 18,000 Federal troops, shell from every Federal gun 
within range rained upon her iron sides. Deliberately the 
slow-moving Virginia had nosed her iron prow into the 
broadside of the U. S. S. Cumberland and opened a hole 
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A LANDSMAN'S NAVAL EXPLOITS 


big enough “for a horse and cart.” The Union sloop-of- 
war had promptly sunk, with a loss of 121 men. Next the 
U. S. S. Congress, a frigate of fifty guns, after losing 120 
men, surrendered and was burned. Then, leaving the other 
Federal warships—the Minnesota, the Roanoke, and the St. 
Lawrence—floundering helplessly in the shallows, the Vir- 
ginia steamed safely back to her Confederate moorings to 
prepare for another day’s work. 

She was the first ironclad ever to enter battle; but, 
even more important for her immediate success, she was a 
ram. It was her prow, beaked with a two-ton iron wedge, 
that had given her victory. The principle of the steam ram, 
first championed by a Yankee engineer, was simplicity itself 
—so simple, in fact, that Federal naval experts had declared 
it worthless. “Drive a hole in the side of the enemy’s ves- 
sel,” said the inventor in effect, “and she must sink. If the 
ram moves rapidly, the enemy can hit her only by accident.” 
Too simple to be thought valuable—like the revolver, the 
machine gun, and the tank in other times! 

When news of the disaster in Chesapeake Bay reached 
Washington, Secretary of the Navy Gideon Welles, a stern 
New Englander with the beard and manner of a Hebrew 
prophet, hurried to the Executive Mansion. Welles found 
the President “so excited that he could not deliberate .. . 
But the most frightened man on that gloomy day. . . was 
the Secretary of War [ Edwin M. Stanton]. He was at times 
almost frantic ... as he walked the room with his eyes fixed 
on me... The Merrimac, he said, would destroy every ship 
in the service, could lay every city on the coast under con- 
tribution, could take Fortress Monroe; . . . come up the 
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Potomac and disperse Congress, destroy the Capitol and 
public buildings . . .” 

Welles was unperturbed. Although he assured his dis- 
traught colleague that the Merrimac could not navigate the 
shallow Potomac, Stanton refused to be comforted. The 
Secretary of the Navy considered “inexpressibly ludicrous 
... the wild, frantic talk, action, and rage of Stanton as he 
ran from room to room, sat down and jumped up after 
writing a few words, swung his arms, scolded and raved... 
The president .. . and Stanton went repeatedly to the win- 
dow and looked down the Potomac... to see if the Merri- 
mac was not coming to Washington. It was asked what we 
could do if she were now in sight.” 

Stanton’s confidence in the Navy, never great, had 
reached the vanishing point. The next day he ordered the 
channel of the Potomac filled with stone; a week later he 
was offering Cornelius Vanderbilt a “contract to destroy 
the Merrimac or prevent her from coming out of Norfolk, 
you to sink her if she does.” If Mr. Secretary Welles would 
not move in accordance with his notions, the war minister 
was willing to direct naval affairs himself. 

Indeed, Stanton’s concern was so great that he was 
willing to call to his side the engineer, Charles Ellet, Jr., 
whom he had regarded for a decade as an enemy. For six 
years Ellet had been trying to popularize the idea of “war- 
fare by butting.” Official Washington considered him a 
crank. Successive Secretaries of the Navy had read and 
filed his frequent letters, but the Navy, always leery of 
landlubbers, had never seriously thought of building a ram. 
It had remained for the Confederates—who doubtless got 
the idea from a booklet Ellet had published in 1855—to 
prove the value of his scheme. 

A War Department orderly took this note to the 
Heights of Georgetown: 
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War Department 
March 14th, 1862 


Sir: 


The Secretary of War desires me to say that he would be pleased to see 
you at the War Department this afternoon at 5 o’clock. 


L. THOMAS, The Adjutant General. 
Charles Ellet Jr. 


Stanton had first made the engineer’s acquaintance in 
1849. Ellet had designed and built the suspension bridge 
across the Ohio River at Wheeling—then the longest single- 
span bridge in the world. It was part of a scheme to link 
the western railroads with those of Pennsylvania, to the 
injury of the boating industry which centered at Pittsburgh. 

Stanton, attorney for the boat owners, arranged with 
the attorney general of Pennsylvania to sue in the Supreme 
Court of the United States for the removal of the bridge. 
It was a case without precedent in American law, and the 
ingenuity of Stanton’s pleading established his reputation 
as a lawyer. 

Ellet the engineer became overnight Ellet the lobby- 
ist. At Harrisburg he induced the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture to agree to a withdrawal of the suit; but before the 
final vote could be taken word came that the Court would 
hold in favor of Pennsylvania. 

The scene next shifted to Washington. Ellet was no 
lawyer, but he knew that Stanton had won his case because 
no act of Congress governed the matter. He determined to 
remedy that. With a skill that later and less pure lobby- 
ists might envy, he induced Congress to declare his bridge 
a part of a post-route. The act of Congress set aside the 
decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Stanton had been outmaneuvered by the engineer, but 
he was not done. The act, he reasoned, was unconstitu- 
tional and he promptly called upon the Court so to declare 
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it. While the suit was pending, a storm seriously damaged 
the wire structure of the bridge. On learning of this, Stan- 
ton turned to Chief Justice Taney and his black-robed as- 
sociates to remark with fine scorn: “Your Honors, you can 
see what Providence thinks of this bridge by what He has 
done to it!’ The Court, however, declined to side with 
Providence. Ellet had won. The bridge was repaired and 
its heavy buttresses still stand. 


Charles Ellet’s career was fully as amazing as this 
incident would lead one to expect. Among American and 
European engineers he was known as the man who special- 
ized in the impossible. Laymen knew of his engineering 
works, but they also knew him as a brilliant controversial- 
ist who had broken many a lance in the public prints. 

Born in Pennsylvania on New Year’s day, 1810, son 
of a Quaker farmer and a daughter of that Israel Israel 
who had helped Jefferson and A. J. Dallas found the 
Democratic party, Ellet had become an engineer at the age 
of seventeen. At twenty-two, after completing his educa- 
tion in Paris at the Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées, he was 
proposing that the United States employ him to design and 
build suspension bridges—a type of structure then unknown 
on this continent. Ten years later he built such a bridge 
in Philadelphia; and then, simultaneously, the first Niag- 
ara and the Wheeling bridges. He became widely known 
at once as a transportation engineer and economist and as 
the “apostle of the suspension bridge.” 

At twenty-five he was chief engineer of the James 
River and Kanawha improvement, a project to connect 
Virginia tidewater with the Ohio River by canal. At 
Lynchburg he married, in 1837, into the Daniel-Cabell- 
Carrington-Rives-Flournoy-Bruce-Baldwin-Stuart family. 
During the ’fifties he was chief engineer of the Virginia 
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Central and the Hempfield railroads. Probably no man 
knew so perfectly the topography and resources of the sec- 
tions of the Old Dominion which became of major strategic 
importance when the War commenced. 


In March, 1862, when Secretary Stanton sent his sum- 
mons to the inventor, Ellet was in his fifty-second year, tall, 
gaunt, full of nervous energy, and consumed by a burning 
devotion to the Union. He had severed his connections in 
Virginia before secession came and had established his 
home on the Heights of Georgetown, overlooking the 
national capital. Every waking moment—and he was a 
light sleeper—this former Virginian was devoting to plans 
for crushing the rebellion. His offer to relieve Fort Sum- 
ter with a volunteer crew had been disregarded; his pro- 
posal to paralyze communications in Virginia by seizing a 
train at Alexandria and burning bridges and stations as he 
ran down the line was not seriously considered, although it 
now appears that it might have succeeded. Every day found 
him interviewing officials—at least trying to—or writing 
critiques of the war for the New York and provincial press, 
as well as for foreign journals. He even considered estab- 
lishing his own newspaper in Washington. 

Seward in the State Department, Welles of the Navy, 
Simon Cameron, Lincoln’s first Secretary of War, Lieu- 
tenant General Scott, Ellet’s neighbor and old friend from 
Virginia, General McClellan, whom he knew as a fellow 
engineer, General Totten, Geneial Meigs, and congressmen 
and senators without number, found on their desks at fre- 
quent intervals suggestions from the busy pen of Charles 
Ellet, Jr. His standing as engineer and controversialist 
gave him a certain entree; but even the most zealous mem- 
bers of Lincoln’s official family could not fathom the 
motives which had prompted him to abandon his pro- 
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fession and give his attention to problems of the war. 

“If the subject were not so solemn,” his daughter had 
written in June of the previous year to her grandmother, 
“it would be almost laughable to note how entirely all other 
topics are ignored with us, or, if touched upon, are immedi- 
ately layed aside. The Government and its policy, England 
and the attitude of her ministers, The War, its conduct 
and its consequences; these form the ordinary chit-chat at 
table, in the evening, all the time, and everywhere. Even 
the children have caught the prevailing fever and chatter 
like parrots of matters far beyond their comprehension.” 
“Tt seems almost like affectation,” wrote Mrs. Ellet, “to 
speak of any other subject, and no one feels any real in- 
terest in any thing else...” 

In desperation Ellet, during the winter of 1861-1862, 
had published two vigorous pamphlets: The Army of the 
Potomac and its Mismanagement, and Military Incapacity 
and What it Costs the Country. These forthright exposés 
of blunders of the high command, although unsparing, 
were impersonal: Ellet simply knew that General McClel- 
lan could never win the war, and he gave the reasons. 

Most reviewers missed the point. The Philadelphia 
Inquirer, for example, suggested scornfully that Lincoln 
should put the engineer in McClellan’s place—then “with 
General Ellet at the head of affairs, all must go well; for is 
it not written down in a book, and can any one doubt it after 
that?” The New York Times dubbed him Lieutenant Gen- 
eral (McClellan was only a Major General) and pointed 
him out as one of those who, by “attempting to criticize 
what they do not understand, only succeed in writing them- 
selves down asses.” “If Mr. Ellet desires to take his place 
among the half-enemies of his country,” the Times admon- 
ished, “he has already taken the first step.” 

The pamphleteer was ridiculed as a “gim-crack inven- 
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ter,” “a fireside general who knows no more of battle than 
a spinster,” “a theoretical tactician sitting cosily at home 
while brave men are dying for their country.” As for the 
pamphlets, they were “malicious, envious, vindictive, and 
illogical.” He was caricatured unmercifully. Meantime, 
edition after edition of the pamphlets was exhausted. James 
G. Blaine wrote from Maine for a copy of this “criticism 
of startling force.” The editor of the Chicago Tribune, a 
paper that referred to the pamphlets as “scurrilous and 
malicious,” wrote Ellet on January 6, 1862: “We are very 
reluctantly coming around to your opinion.” Senator Sum- 
ner thought Ellet’s pamphlets “the ablest papers of the 
war.” Before a year had passed, press, public, even the 
cabinet, had come around to Ellet’s view of McClellan, a 
view concurred in by modern military historians. 

In 1861 Ellet had volunteered advice on strategy in 
Virginia because he knew the lay of the land. Nothing 
had come of it. In 1862 there was another region of even 
greater importance to the Union than the Old Dominion 
had been—the Mississippi valley. Ellet knew that area as 
well as he knew Virginia. He had surveyed all the tortu- 
ous bends and sandbars and sounded the channel from the 
headwaters to the Gulf of Mexico. A decade before the war 
he had devised for the government a plan to control floods 
there—a plan now being executed after a delay of three- 
fourths of a century! This plan was his magnum opus: he 
named his son Charles Rivers in token of it. The engineer 
knew better than the military experts the strategic impor- 
tance of those waterways both to the Union and to the Con- 
federacy. 

When he learned that the Confederates were building 
rams in accordance with his plans to hold the river, “his 
excitement over the inaction of our [ Federal] government 
made his friends almost dread his presence,” wrote the 
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Hon. J. T. Headley, “for his importunity knew no bounds.” 
A friendly naval officer recalled years later how Ellet “had 
nearly gone insane on the ram question and had written 
and besieged the departments at Washington until they 
nearly went insane too.” 

“You may form some idea of my chance of doing serv- 
ice,” he wrote his brother at the end of January, “by the 
fact that I had a bitter quarrel of long duration with the 
present Secretary of War, Stanton, about the Wheeling 
bridge; with his second assistant secretary, Tucker, a few 
years before, on the Reading Rail Road; with the Com- 
mander-in-chief, also, I have had a sufficient turn to pre- 
vent me from being a favorite in his Department; with 
Major, now General Barnard, his Chief Engineer, about 
three years ago .. . about the overflows of the Delta; and 
Humphreys now on his staff, two years ago, about the bars 
at the mouth of the Mississippi. In each case, excepting 
that of McClellan, I was the assailed party at the outset, 
but became the assailant before it ended—and in neither 
case did things go on or terminate to the satisfaction of the 
originators of the controversies. You will see therefore 
that I am not a favorite in the War Department—and my 
advice will not be welcome. I shall continue to give it, 
however, ‘and have my say’, and try to say it with such 
effect that their successors will be more willing to listen.” 


Matters stood thus between Ellet and the War De- 
partment at the time of Stanton’s note. Ellet could take a 
gloomy satisfaction in having predicted in his Military In- 
capacity (which had been off the press a month) precisely 
what would (and did) happen “if the Merrimac is per- 
mitted to escape from Elizabeth River’—cold comfort to 
one who had exhausted himself trying to prevent the dis- 
aster. 
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Fortunately both Ellet and Stanton now hated rebel- 
lion more than they hated each other. A short time before, 
the engineer had written his mother: “I am no friend of 
the new Secretary of War—or, rather he has been no friend 
of mine. Yet he has capacity, firmness of character, I 
think, and if he will only be honest we may be thankful 
for the change. I am willing to forgive him all the wrongs 
he did and attempted to do against me, if he will act the 
part of a patriot now.” 

Before the hour fixed for the interview, Ellet was at 
the dingy building which housed the crowded War De- 
partment on the west lawn of the White House. Stanton 
was in conference with his bureau chiefs. They were dis- 
cussing gunboats. 

When the engineer was at last presented, “Mr. Stanton 
was very courteous in his manner and expressed his respect 
for Mr. Ellet’s ability and patriotism in very handsome 
terms .. . he wished to have his opinion about the Merri- 
mac and the best means of preventing her from doing any 
more mischief.” 

Ellet, armed with a pass from Stanton, set out post- 
haste for Fortress Monroe—pausing only to reduce to writ- 
ing for the Secretary his “present views of the most effec- 
tual mode of dealing with the Merrimac .. . If you would 
give me authority,” he suggested, “to use and sacrifice the 
necessary steamers, and to engage the few volunteers re- 
quired .. . I think you need give yourself little anxiety 
about the result.” He was proposing personally to sink 
the ram. 

At Fortress Monroe he found “the confidence in Steam 
Rams has suddenly become so great that no further effort 
of mine is needed to show their efficiency. Indeed, it is 
now almost too great, and I am not without apprehension 
of some miscarriage on that account.” To his wife he con- 
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fided that naval officers “are proceeding on the assumption 
that the enemy will have no sense . . . My presence here 
has had the effect of stimulating all parties, including both 
branches of the service, to make an effort to catch the vessel 
the next time she shows herself—but not through my agency 
... Do not be anxious about me. They will not let me have 
any part in this business I am sure; and my credit will not 
be at all increased by carrying out my plan. It has been 
carried out by the Merrimac.” 

It was soon apparent that Secretary Stanton had in 
mind a project of even more novelty and certainly of greater 
importance than destroying the Merrimac. The crisis that 
had so upset the President and his cabinet had passed with 
the appearance of the Monitor, which had disabled the 
ram for the moment. But the war continued, and every 
day control of the Mississippi became more essential to the 
Union. 

Stanton scribbled Ellet a note: ““The Navy seems to be 
helpless and I am compelled to execute a plan of my own 
to avert the increasing dangers there [on the Mississippi ].” 
The Secretary, knowing that Ellet had long contended that 
rams could clear the river, asked: “Can you not secretly 
fit out a fleet of swift boats at several points on the Ohio 
and descend on the rebels unexpectedly and destroy them? 
Please call at my office at once.” 

Ellet called, and for the hundredth time repeated his 
arguments. After he withdrew, there was minute discus- 
sion in the council of his plan and of him. Secretary Stan- 
ton declared: 

“He has more ingenuity, more personal courage, and 
more enterprise than anybody else I have ever seen. . . he 
is a clear, forcible, controversial writer. He can beat any- 
body at figures. He would cipher anybody to death. If I 
had a proposition that I desired to work out to some definite 
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result, I do not know of anyone to whom I would entrust 
it so soon as Ellet. His fancy and will are predominant 
points, and once having taken a notion, he will not allow it 
to be questioned.” 

Word came that citizens of New Orleans had spent 
nearly two million dollars on a river navy to drive the 
Federals from the Mississippi. It consisted of the General 
Bragg—a large Gulf steamer carrying two guns, but fitted 
up mainly as a ram; the Sumter and the General Price— 
Gulf towboats with engines of great power, also rams; the 
Little Rebel, the General Beauregard, the General Lovell, 
the General Van Dorn, the General Polk, and the Living- 
ston. It was said that the Confederate government had 
agreed to repay the cost of this flotilla provided it engaged 
the Union fleet above Memphis. 

Ironclad Federal gunboats were already on the Ohio 
and upper Mississippi. These vessels, a naval officer re- 
called, “were fearfully and wonderfully made. General 
John C. Frémont, James B. Eads of St. Louis, General 
Halleck, and Assistant-Secretary of the Navy Fox, all had 
a hand in them. To be sure, none of these worthy gentle- 
men had ever seen a gunboat before; but what of that? ... 
These boats could go anywhere the current went... The 
racer in that fleet . . . made two miles an hour up-stream 
. . . Whatever they lacked in speed, however, was more 
than made up in style. Of the Mud-Turtle school of 
architecture, with just a dash of Pollywog treatment by way 
of relief, they struck terror to every guilty soul as they 
floated down the river .. .” The difficulty was that the 
gunboats were not floating down the river fast enough to 
please the Secretary of War. While the Union gunboats 
waited, rebel rams were ascending the river. 

“T propose,” exclaimed Secretary Stanton to his bureau 
chiefs on March 26, “this day to send Mr. Ellet to the 
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West as the engineer of this Department to construct, as 
speedily as possible, one or more rams at Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, and New Albany. Is there any better person to 
whom I could commit this duty?” 

Hardly pausing for reply, he continued: “. . . the plan 
is to take the largest and most powerful river boats, re- 
move the upper works, fill the bows with timber, and fur- 
nish such protection as can be afforded. Each boat will 
require a crew of five men and a person to command. Mr. 
Ellet is himself willing to risk it... We do not want to 
wait for iron armor. Ellet calculates upon destroying a 
boat right off by running into her.” 

To a warning that “Ellet will be lord over all, unless 
you make his path and wall him in,” Stanton retorted 
dryly: “He will be accountable to me. . . I do not propose 
to erect him into a military power... I have told Ellet to 
construct these boats in twenty days.” 


The river fronts of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, New AlI- 
bany, and Madison were soon alive with activity as Ellet 
spurred on the mechanics who were converting river boats 
into instruments of war. The Secretary co-operated beauti- 
fully. “Stanton is now, undoubtedly, commander-in-chief,” 
Ellet wrote his daughter. “He is very prompt. He re- 
sponds to all my calls as minutely and quickly as if he had 
nothing else to do.” But war profiteers who owned the 
boats, petty officials of the War and Navy Departments, 
and the incompetent mechanics with whom he had to deal, 
tried his patience sorely. 

A month after the work began Ellet informed the 
commander of the Federal gunboats that he had under way 
seven rams, two little stern-wheel towboats which could 
serve as rams, and three large coal barges whose oak bul- 
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warks could shelter the rams from the enemy’s fire. 
The process of remodelling was simple: he was merely 
bracing the bulkheads so as to make the “whole weight of 
the boat add its momentum to that of the central bulk- 
head at the moment of collision”; staying the boilers and 
engines in all directions; and protecting the pilot house 
and engine room with two feet of oak. 

“The intention,” he told the commodore, “is to en- 
deavor to find the enemy’s vessels, and, aided by the cur- 
rent of the Mississippi, run these rams into them, and, if 
possible, sink them. The boats are not large, but they are 
made very strong in one direction, and are quite swift, and 
will assuredly make their way through the hull of any 
ordinary transport or gunboat they may chance to hit 
fairly.” 

When the work was almost done Stanton offered him 
command of the ram fleet with the rank of colonel. “In 
answer,” he wrote his brother, “I have expressed a prefer- 
ence for plain Mr.—but intimated plainly that if a mili- 
tary rank is deemed indispensible that it might be a higher 
grade . . . This obligation to have the concurrence of 
Commodore Foote is a stumbling block to my foot. He does 
not propose to put me under Commodore Foote’s com- 
mand—only to have his concurrence before moving against 
the enemy. You can see the difficulty . . .” 

The commission, which made Ellet a colonel on the 
staff of General Frémont but subject only to orders of the 
Secretary of War, was issued on April 28, precisely a month 
after construction of the rams was begun. Three weeks 
were to elapse before the new colonel found time to get a 
uniform; and it was near the end of May when he first put 
it on, to “find that the eagle on the shoulder, and a military 
hat, are better passports than brains or character.” 

Captain Alfred W. Ellet of the s9th Illinois Infantry 
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was promoted to a lieutenant colonelcy and joined his 
brother’s command. With him came fifty-three volunteers 
from the Missouri-Arkansas border, and two more Ellets 
—Edward and John, his son and nephew. 

Last of the famous five Ellets to join the fleet was the 
colonel’s son, Medical Cadet Charles Rivers Ellet. “I was 
taken by surprise yesterday,” the colonel wrote his wife on 


June 2, “by the unexpected entrance of Charlie ... An 
hour before, observing that it was his [nineteenth] birth- 
day anniversary, I had commenced a letter to him... I 


have already a very large stake in this fleet and was un- 
willing to increase it so much, but he is here now, and in 
fact there will be plenty for him to do...” Secretary Stan- 
ton had transferred the youngster from a Washington hos- 
pital to his father’s expedition without consulting Colonel 
Ellet. 
| After exasperating delays the ram fleet, such as it was, 
was ready for action. “These are not, and cannot be made, 
efficient rams,” Ellet had written. “They will only be make- 
shifts at best. The machinery is so exposed that nothing 
I can do will protect it from shock.” The new colonel’s 
always precarious health was already undermined by poor 
food, worry, and incessant labor in the unbearable heat; 
but he recruited his forces and sought the enemy. 
Completion of the War Department rams placed naval 
officers in an embarrassing situation. The Navy Depart- 
ment had repeatedly rejected Ellet’s ram scheme as im- 
practicable and worthless. Flag-officer A. H. Foote and 
Captain C. H. Davis, his successor as commodore of the 
naval squadron in the Mississippi, thought no better of it 
than did their chiefs at Washington; but after two of the 
gunboats had been disabled by Confederate rams on May 
10, the commodore thought that he might find work for a 
few of the “butting machines.” The War Department 
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wired Ellet: “Commodore Foote indicates great anxiety 
for the immediate descent of your rams.” 

Two weeks later Colonel Ellet called to present his 
compliments to Flag-officer Davis on his gunboat above 
Fort Pillow. The naval officer was courteous but uncom- 
municative. Alfred Ellet wrote his wife that day: “The 
Commodore evidently feels much safer since our arrival ... 
yet he does not like our independent commission . . . When 
we are ready to move... it is Charles’s intention to offer 
him our protection to run the blockade, which if he accepts 
he shall have; but if he declines we will go without him.” 

Instead of returning the colonel’s call, the commodore 
wrote him: “The Gunboats of the flotilla and the rams 
bear to each other the relation of heavy artillery and light 
skirmishers,” he instructed Colonel Ellet. “. . . it is my 
wish, therefore, . . . that the rams under your command 
should follow in the rear and on the wings of my squadron 
...I1 take the liberty to say, Colonel,” he added, “that the 
rams, being as they are unarmed, incur an unnecessary risk 
in running under the range of the enemy’s guns as the ram 
now on guard has done this morning.” 

To Ellet this note proved the commodore’s complete 
ignorance of the principles of ram-warfare. “We do not 
expect any aid from the Commodore of the naval fleet,” 
Alfred wrote on May 31. “He is evidently jealous of our 
being here, yet anxious to profit by our protection if we will 
lie still, and wait for the enemy to come up here as he did 
before . . . It does not suit his naval dignity to entertain 
propositions emanating from a civilian.” 

By June 1 Colonel Ellet’s patience was threadbare. 
“T am very anxious,” he informed Davis with admirable 
restraint, “for reasons already submitted, to avoid further 
delays; and I am therefore preparing to run below Port 
Pillow ... at early dawn next Tuesday... 
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“The hope of obtaining the support of at least one 
Gunboat has induced me to postpone this expedition from 
day to day . . . but, should you deem it inexpedient to 
allow even one Gunboat to share the expedition, permit 
me to say that I would be very much gratified to have on 
board my vessels, as volunteers, the company of a few of 
the gallant gentlemen and brave men of your command for 
the sake of the example alone, which all connected with 
the Navy are sure to offer when the opportunity is pre- 
sented them to engage in a daring and patriotic enter- 
prise.” 

The commodore, his patience exhausted also, replied: 


Sir: I have received your letter of yesterday. I decline taking any 
part in the expedition which you inform me you are preparing to set on 
foot tomorrow morning at early dawn. 

I would thank you to inform me how far you consider yourself under 
my authority; and I shall deem it a favor to receive from you a copy of 
the orders under which you are acting. 


Ellet’s reply was characteristic of him: “While re- 
gretting sincerely,” he wrote, “your indisposition to co- 
operate in a movement against the enemy’s fleet lying with- 
in easy reach, I take great pleasure in giving you all the 
information you ask for. 

“T do not consider myself at all under your authority. 
My fleet was fitted up under orders of the War Depart- 
ment, and was sent forward in great haste, in the hope that 
it might be here in time to contribute to avert such a dis- 
aster (anticipated at the Department) as that which re- 
cently befell two of the Gunboats when assailed by Rebel 
rams. 

“".. it is the expectation and intention of these instruc- 
tions that I shall not move against the enemy without your 
concurrence, provided you consider the particular move- 
ment which I propose as bearing hurtfully upon the gen- 
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eral operations which you are conducting . . . I do not un- 
derstand that you are to be held in any way responsible for 
my operations, or at liberty to interfere with them if they 
merely involve hazard on my own account... 

“|. . permit me to say that I came here to do good 
service, and for nothing else; and to that end I shall waive 
all questions of your right to indicate to me any attack 
proper to be made; and will respond to your call with the 
utmost alacrity, and give you as instantaneous and complete 
use of my whole force as if you had the right to com- 
mand it.” 

The commodore retorted: “On your arrival here, I 
communicated to you a general outline of the plan of opera- 
tions .. . and when the time arrives for putting it into 
execution, I shall have the pleasure to make you acquainted 
with all the details and to invite your co-operation. 

“In the meantime, I have no desire to oppose or cir- 
cumscribe your movements. My opinion is unfavorable to 
your attack...” 

Colonel Ellet could be frank with his wife: “this con- 
founded .. . Commodore won’t move, or give me any satis- 
faction!” 

The movement, undertaken without Davis’s approval, 
and his reasons for making it, are explained by Colonel 
Ellet to his daughter: 

“T had detected sedition in several of my boats,—com- 
mencing in your Uncle Alfred’s boat the Monarch—where 
the Engineer supposing that I was about the run the bat- 
teries and attack the rebel fleet below them, suddenly found 
that his boilers were not safe and begged to be let off. After 
making it perfectly plain that he was actuated by coward- 
ice, I sent him away. Then I found that the oldest pilot 
did not suppose, when he came aboard [they] were in- 
tended to fight &c. I sent him away. I then had all the 
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officers of the boat from the Captain down called before 
me, and I talked to them one by one, in a way to excite 
their pride and shame, and induce a promise to go through 
their duties. But the infection had reached other boats, 
and I yesterday determined on an expedition chiefly to 
bring it to a head and crush it out—this was to attack a 
rebel gunboat lying around the point, on the Tennessee 
shore directly under the batteries of the fort—going on the 
Queen as my flag ship, and letting Alfred follow in the 
Monarch. 

“But, as I expected, the captain, all the engineers, all 
the pilots but one, and nearly all the crew declined to vol- 
unteer. These I requested to step on board a barge at 
anchor alongside the boat—and off they went with bundles 
and trunks—and my decks were soon clear enough. 

“But I had provided two engineers and two pilots for 
just such an emergency, and sent for them—and they came 
with promptness, and took their posts. Some volunteers 
came in from one of my little tenders lying alongside; some 
negroes got ashamed and came back off the barge. Two or 
three or the deck hands and the second mate came back, 
anxious all to have their names on that piece of paper 
which I exhibited openly as I recorded each volunteer. 

“We put out with this motley crew and encountered a 
sudden storm of wind and rain, and had to go to work to 
take down all the hammocks where the lazy pilots and 
officers had been airing themselves on deck. Ten minutes 
brought us round the point where the rebel steamer could 
be seen. All hands were soon at work throwing off lines to 
get her out of the way. The wind was very high and driv- 
ing us down stream. The rebel slipped lines and paddled 
off as hard as she could go. The fort opened on us, and 
the first shot was one of the best, and the first indeed I ever 
heard. They fired 36 or 37 in all. My crew, got up in this 
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hasty way, all behaved with great coolness and self posses- 
sion... 

“On my return I went to the barge and took the names 
of the ‘bargemen.’ They were all very much ashamed, and 
many of them offered me apologies and explanations. The 
effect was admirable. As Charlie remarked, it enabled me 
‘to separate the black sheep from the rams.’ ” 

“There has been no day so jolly since the fight on the 
tenth of May,” wrote the correspondent of the Boston 
Journal, who left his tea and rolls on one of Davis’s gun- 
boats to describe the reconnaissance of Ellet’s rams. Col- 
onel Ellet was never again to be scoffed at as an officer 
who had never heard the sound of shot in battle: more 
than thirty whistled over his head that day. Fort Pillow, 
he found, had been evacuated. Commodore Davis had 
made plans for taking it, which Ellet’s movement had 
ruined. “But,” commented the journalist, “the place is ours 
by volition of the enemy. So the gateways open. Tonight 
or tomorrow morning we hope to be in Memphis. Then 
once more the Mississippi will be open. The rebel fleet 
has gone down the river. It may give us a warm welcome.” 

The rams, minus the black sheep, were ready to move. 
The crews, composed of experienced river men, did not 
even look like soldiers. They included, a naval officer 
thought, “some of the most desperate characters that en- 
tered the service on either side. Friend feared them as well 
as foe. They acknowledged allegiance to neither army or 
navy, but claimed to have a contract to settle the Rebellion 
in their own way ... The Colonel was a man of war and 
desired no one to forget it . . . This was the time he long 
had sought, and mourned because he found it not.” He 
issued his orders on the night of June s: 


The fleet will start at daylight tomorrow morning. The Queen will 
take the lead, and will be followed by the Monarch, then the Lancaster, 
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and then the Switzerland. The Dick Fulton and Horner will follow the 
Switzerland, and the Horner will be followed by the Mingo and Lioness. 

The boats, to keep a half a mile or more apart, will carry no flags 
excepting as a signal of an enemy ahead, and will avoid crowding and 
confusion. 


By order of Charles Ellet Jr., Col. Commdg. 


No mention of Davis’s flotilla; no intimation that the 
rams would follow in the wake of the gunboats, as the 
commodore had thought “most expedient and proper.” 
“We go right on,” Alfred had written his wife, “attending 
to our own affairs, leaving him to look after his.” 


While Ellet was writing his orders on the night of 
June 5, Commodore J. E. Montgomery, commander of the 
Confederate flotilla, was addressing an excited crowd in 
Memphis. The evacuation of Fort Pillow and rumors that 
the Yankees would burn Memphis if they took it, had 
created a minor panic. Stores were hurriedly closed and 
people were packing their goods for flight. The Confed- 
erate commodore reassured them: 

“T have no intention of retreating any farther. I have 
come here that you may see Lincoln’s gunboats sent to the 
bottom by the fleet which you built and manned.” 

The crowd believed and cheered him. 

Next morning the Memphis Avalanche further reas- 
sured the people that the Federals could not take the city. 
“All obstructions to their progress are not yet removed and 
probably will not be. The prospect is very good for a 
grand naval engagement which shall eclipse anything ever 
seen before... All... are rejoiced to learn that Memphis 
will not fall until conclusions are first tried on water, and 
at the cannon’s mouth.” 


Let Charles Carleton Coffin, war correspondent of the 
Boston Journal, describe the events of June 6, 1862—the 
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first anniversary of the ratification of secession by the citi- 
zens Of Memphis. “I shall perhaps be pardoned,” he 
wrote, “if I give a plain, detailed, circumstantial narra- 
tive, inasmuch as my position for observation was the best 
possible . . . The other correspondents accompanying the 
fleet were four miles distant.’ Coffin, aboard Commodore 
Davis’s Jessie Benton, witnessed the engagement at close 
range. 

“T was awake,” he reported, “early enough to see the 
brightening of the morning. Never was there a lovelier 
daybreak. The woods were full of song-birds. The air was 
balmy. A few light clouds, fringed with gold, lay along 
the eastern horizon. 

“The fleet of five gunboats was anchored in a line 
across the river... Near by... were two of Colonel Ellet’s 
rams... 

“Commodore Davis waved his hand, and the Jessie 
Benton was alongside the flag-ship in a moment. 

“ “Drop down towards the city, and see if you can dis- 
cover the Rebel fleet,’ was the order. 

“T jumped on board the tug. Below us was the city. 
The first rays of the sun were gilding the church spires. A 
crowd of people stood upon the broad levee between the 
city and the river. They were coming from all the streets, 
on foot, on horseback, in carriages;—men, women, and 
children,—ten thousand to see Lincoln’s gunboats sent to 
the bottom. Above the court-house, and from flagstaffs, 
waved the flag of the Confederacy. A half-dozen river 
steamers lay at the landing, but the Rebel fleet was not in 
sight. . . 

“Suddenly a boat came out from the Arkansas shore, 
where it had been lying concealed from view behind the 
forest,—another, another, eight of them. They formed in 
two lines, in front of the city... 
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“The [Confederate] guns were nearly all rifled, and 
were of long range. They were pivoted, and could be 
whirled in all directions. The boilers of the boats were 
casemated and protected by iron plates, but the guns were 
exposed. 

“Slowly and steadily they came into line. The Little 
Rebel moved through the fleet, and Commodore Montgom- 
ery issued his orders to each captain in person... 

“There was another signal from [Davis’s] flag-ship, 
and then on board all the boats there was a shrill whistle. 
It was the boatswain piping all hands to quarters. The 
drummer beat his roll, and the marines seized their mus- 
kets. The sailors threw open the ports, ran out the guns, 
brought up shot and shells, stowed away furniture, took 
down rammers and sponges, seized their handspikes, 
stripped off their coats, rolled up their sleeves, loaded the 
cannon, and stood by their pieces. Cutlasses and boarding- 


pikes were distributed. Last words were said. They waited 
for orders. 
“Tet the men have their breakfasts!’ . . . 
“Commodore Davis believed in fighting on full stom- 
achs. Hot coffee, bread, and beef were carried around to 
the men. 


“The Rebel fleet watched us awhile. The crowd upon 
the shore increased. Perhaps they thought the Yankees 
did not dare to fight. At length the Rebel fleet began to 
move up-stream. 

“Round to; head down-stream; keep in line with the 
flag-ship,” was the order which we on board the Jessie Ben- 
ton carried to each boat of the line. We returned, and took 
our position between the Benton and the Carondelet. 

“T stood on the top of the tug, beside the pilot-house.. . 

“There is a flash, a puff from the Little Rebel, a sound 
of something unseen in the air, and a column of water is 
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thrown up a mile behind us. A second shot, from the Beau- 
regard, falls beside the Benton. A third from the Price, 
aimed at the Carondelet, misses by a foot or two, and dashes 
up the water between the Jessie Benton and the flag-ship. 
It is a sixty-four-pounder. If it had struck us, our boat 
would have been splintered to kindlings in an instant. 

“Commodore Montgomery sees that the boats of the 
Federal fleet have their iron-plated bows up-stream. He 
comes up rapidly, to crush them at the stern, where there 
are no iron plates. A signal goes up from the Benton, and 
the broadsides begin to turn towards the enemy. The 
crowd upon the levee think that the Federal boats are re- 
treating, and hurrah for Commodore Montgomery. 

“There has been profound silence on board the Union 
gunboats. The men are waiting for the word. It comes. 

“ “Open fire, and take close quarters.’ 

“The Cairo begins. A ten-inch shot screams through 
the air, and skips along the water towards the Little Rebel. 
Another, from the St. Louis. Another, from the Caronde- 
let, and lastly, from the Benton. The gunners crouch be- 
side their guns, to track the shot. Some are too high, some 
too low. There is an answering roar from all the Rebel 
boats. The air is full of indescribable noises. The water 
boils and bubbles. . . 

“The space between the fleets is gradually lessening. 
The Yankees are not retreating, but advancing. A shot 
strikes the Little Rebel. One tears through the General 
Price. Another through the General Bragg. Commodore 
Montgomery is above the city, and begins to fall back. He 
is not ready to come to close quarters. 

“While this cannonade was going on, I noticed the 
two rams casting loose from the shore. I heard the tinkle 
of the engineer’s bell for more fire and a full head of steam. 
The sharpshooters took their places. The Queen came out 
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from the shelter of the great cottonwoods, crossed the river, 
and passed down between the Benton and the Carondelet. 
Col. Ellet stood beside the pilot, and waved his hand to us 
on board the Jessie Benton. The Monarch was a little 
mer... 

“See the Queen/ Her great wheels whirl up clouds of 
spray, and leave a foaming path. She carries a silver train 
sparkling in the morning light. She ploughs a furrow, 
which rolls the width of the river. Our boat dances like a 
feather on the waves. She gains the intervening space be- 
tween the fleets. Never moved a Queen so determinedly, 
never one more fleet,—almost leaping from the water. The 
Stars and Stripes stream to the breeze beneath the black 
banner unfolding, expanding, and trailing far away from 
her smoke-stacks. There is a surging, hissing, and smoth- 
ered screaming of the pent-up steam in her boilers, as if 
they had put on all energy for the moment. They had— 
flesh, blood, bones, iron, brass, steel,—animate and inani- 
mate,—were nerved up for the trial of the hour! 

“Officers and men behold her in astonishment and ad- 
miration. For a second there is silence. The men stand 
transfixed by their guns, forgetting their duties. Then the 
Rebel gunners, as if moved by a common impulse, bring 
their guns to bear upon her. She is exposed on the right, 
on the left, and in front. It is a terrible cross-fire. Solid 
shot scream past. Shells explode around her. She is pierced 
through and through. Her timbers crack. She quivers be- 
neath the shock, but does not falter. On — on — faster — 
straight towards the General Beauregard. 

“The commander of that vessel adroitly avoids the 
stroke. The Queen ... sweeps by like a race-horse, receiving 
the fire of the Beauregard on one side and the Little Rebel 
on the other. She comes round in a graceful curve, almost 
lying down on her side, as if to cool her heated smoke-stacks 
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in the stream. The stern guns of the Beauregard send their 
shot through the bulwarks of the Queen. A splinter strikes 
the brave commander, Colonel Ellet. He is knocked down, 
bruised, and stunned for a moment, but springs to his feet, 
steadies himself against the pilot-house, and gives his direc- 
tions as coolly as if nothing had happened. 

“The Queen passes round the Little Rebel, and ap- 
proaches the General Price. 

“*Take her aft the wheelhouse,’ says Colonel Ellet to 
the pilot. The commander of the Price turns toward the 
approaching antagonist. Her wheels turn. She surges ahead 
to escape the terrible blow. Too late. There is a splinter- 
ing, crackling, crashing of timbers. The broadside of the 
boat is crushed in. It is no more than a box of cards of thin 
tissue-paper before the terrible blow. 

“There are jets of flame and smoke from the loopholes 
of the Queen. The sharpshooters are at it. You hear the 
rattling fire, and see the crew of the Price running wildly 
over the deck, tossing their arms. The unceasing thunder of 
the cannonade drowns their cries. A moment, and a white 
flag goes up. The Price surrenders. 

“But the Queen has another antagonist, the Beauregard. 
The Queen is motionless, but the Beauregard sweeps down 
with all her powers. There is another crash. The bulwarks 
of the Queen tremble before the stroke. There is a great 
opening in her hull. But no white flag is displayed. There 
are no cries for quarter, no thought of surrendering. The 
sharpshooters pick off the gunners of the Beauregard, com- 
pelling them to take shelter beneath their casemates. 

“We who see it hold our breaths. We are unmindful of 
the explosions around us. How will it end? Will the Queen 
sink with all her brave men on board? 

“But her consort is at hand, the Monarch, commanded 
by Captain [ Lieut. Colonel] Ellet, brother of Colonel Ellet. 
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He was five or ten minutes behind the Queen in starting, 
but he has appeared at the right moment. He, too, has been 
unmindful of the shot and shell falling around him. He 
aims straight as an arrow for the Beauregard. The Beaure- 
gard is stiff, stanch, and strong, but her timbers, planks, 
knees, and braces are no more than laths before the power- 
ful stroke of the Monarch. The sharpshooters pour in their 
fire. The engineer of the Monarch puts his force-pumps in 
play and drenches the decks of the Beauregard with scald- 
ing water. An officer of the Beauregard raises a white cloth 
upon a rammer. It is a signal for surrender. The sharp- 
shooters stop firing. There are the four boats, three of them 
floating helplessly in the stream, the water pouring into the 
hulls, through the splintered planking. 

“Captain [ Lieut. Colonel] Ellet saw that the Queen 
was disabled, and took her in tow to the Arkansas shore. 
Prompted by humanity, instead of falling upon the other 
vessels of the fleet, he took the General Price to shore. 

“The Little Rebel was pierced through her hull by a 
half-dozen shots. Commodore Montgomery saw that the 
day was lost. He ran alongside the Beauregard, and, not- 
withstanding the vessel had surrendered, took the crew on 
board, to escape. But a shot from the Cairo passed through 
the boilers. The steam rushed out like the hissing of ser- 
pents. The boat was near the shore, and the crew jumped 
into the water, climbed the bank, and fled to the woods. The 
Cairo gave them a broadside of shells as they ran. 

“The Beauregard was fast settling. The Jessie Benton 
ran alongside. All had fled save the wounded. There was a 
pool of blood upon the deck... 

“There is no cessation of the cannonade. The fight goes 
on. The Benton is engaged with the General Lovell. They 
are but a few rods apart, and both within a stone’s throw of 
the multitude upon the shore. 
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“Captain Phelps ... gives the word to fire... The 
water pours in. The vessel settles to the guards, to the ports, 
to the top of the casemate, reels, and with a lurch disap- 
pears. It is the work of three minutes... 

“The General Price, General Beauregard, Little Rebel, 
and General Lovell—one half of the Rebel fleet—were dis- 
posed of. The other vessels attempted to flee. The Union fleet 
had swept steadily on in an unbroken line. Amid all the ap- 
palling scenes of the hour there was no lull inthecannonade. 

“A short distance below the Little Rebel, the Jeff 
Thompson, riddled by shot, and in flames, was run ashore. 
A little farther down-stream the General Bragg was aban- 
doned, also in flames . . . The Sumter went ashore, near the 
Little Rebel. The Van Dorn alone escaped... . 

“The fight is over. The thunder of the morning dies 
away, and the birds renew their singing. The abandoned 
boats are picked up. The Jeff Thompson cannot be saved. 
The flames leap around the chimneys. The boilers are heat- 
ed to redness. A pillar of fire springs upward, in long lances 
of light. The interior of the boat—boilers, beams of iron, 
burning planks, flaming timbers, cannon-shot, shells—is 
lifted five hundred feet in the air, in an expanding, unfold- 
ing cloud, filled with loud explosions. . . . There is a shock 
which shakes all Memphis, and announces to the disap- 
pointed, terror-stricken, weeping, humiliated multitude that 
the drama which they have played so madly for a twelve- 
month is over... . 

“Thus in an hour’s time the Rebel fleet is annihilated. 
Commodore Montgomery was to have sent the Union boats 
to the bottom; but his expectations were not realized, his 
promises not fulfilled. It is not known how many men were 
lost on the Rebel side, but probably from eighty to a hun- 
dred. Colonel Ellet was the only one injured on board the 
Union fleet .. .” 
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“Brother Charles need not have been hurt,” Alfred El- 
let wrote, “but forgetful of everything save the demonstra- 
tion of his principle of warfare, he . . . exposed himself to 
witness the effect of his blows.” As he stood unprotected at 
the bow of the Queen, “with never a thought of killing any- 
body nor of their killing him,” Signal Quartermaster J. 
Sullivan of the sinking General Price shot him above the 
knee. 

Lying disabled, Colonel Ellet wrote his first descrip- 
tion of the battle, not to the War Department, but to his 
daughter. “This whole thing,’ he concluded, “was done in 
sight of our gunboat fleet and hundreds of people on the 
levee in Memphis. 

“Now for Charles,” he added. “I immediately dis- 
patched him [his nineteen-year-old son] as the bearer of a 
flag of truce to the military and civil authorities of Mem- 
phis—taking a lieutenant and two men with him. He took 
a pistol in his belt—the only arms in the party. They were 
surrounded on landing by a mixed throng who with threats 
and violence conducted him to the Mayor—who was civil 
and summoned the authorities. 

“Charles laid my note before them, demanding that 
the flag of the country should be raised over the Postoffice 
and Custom House, as evidence that the city had returned 
under the protection of the Constitution, and received his 
reply. 

“The Mayor accompanied this party of four to the 
Postoffice amid a rude and angry crowd. Charles entered. 
The doors were locked. He demanded tools and forced 
them open. They ascended to the top of the building, and 
were fired on by pistols and stones. Charles stepped forward 
to the edge of the roof and addressed the crowd in a most 
pertinent and manly tone—some howling and some cheer- 


ing. 
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“He raised the flag and began to come down, when the 
crowd had entered and refused to permit him to descend. 
One man drew a pistol and proclaimed himself an officer 
of the Confederate army, and would tear the flag down. 
Charles told him that if he advanced his foot to the steps he 
would kill him. The ruffian quailed. .. . The whole bearing 
of the boy was manly in the enterprise. .. . Charles says that 
on his return through the city the girls came out and took 
his hand affectionately. .. . 

“My dear daughter, you have no need to be ashamed 
of your kindred today,” wrote the exhausted man as the 
doctors came to examine his wound. 

A Memphis citizen remembered fifty years later how 
he had seen Charles Rivers Ellet land at the foot of Court 
Street “not with a flag of truce, but with a United States 
flag tightly rolled up and tucked under his left arm. . . and 
without any escort of any sort”; how the mob had rushed 
into the post office “to throw the bold intruder off the build- 
ing’; and how young Ellet had “stood imperturbably by 
the flag,” unstartled by the shots fired at him. In a little 
more than a year after the fall of Memphis, young Ellet, 
after distinguishing himself under the guns at Vicksburg, 
was to die, a colonel of United States Volunteers, before he 
was old enough to vote. 

Aboard the gunboats there was less admiration for the 
young man’s visit to Memphis than aboard the rams or in 
the city. When Commodore Davis touched shore to receive 
the surrender of Memphis, he found that the Ellets had 
preceded him as they had in battle. 

General M. Jeff Thompson, C. S. A., had watched the 
fight from the levee, then dashed away to Grenada, Miss- 
issippi. “The enemy’s rams did most of the execution,” he 
wrote General Beauregard, “and were handled more 
adroitly than ours . . . It is impossible now to report 
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casualties as,” he added quaintly, “we were hurried in our 
retirement from Memphis.” 


Not until two days after the battle did Secretary Stan- 
ton in his topsy-turvy office receive Ellet’s brief report, 
which had gone by boat to Cairo, thence by telegraph. The 
first step toward clearing the Mississippi from Cairo to the 
Gulf had been accomplished in less than an hour, he mused 
—and principally through the agency of his department, 
not the Navy. Welles wouldn’t like that! Seemingly 
Welles did not like it, for Admiral Porter recalled, years 
later, that although the battle was “one of the handsomest 


achievements of the war, ... if Mr. Secretary Welles, who 
was liberal with his eulogistic letters . . . ever congratu- 
lated Rear-Admiral Davis, . . . it nowhere appears. . .” 


The Secretary called his carriage and pushed through 
the throng in his waiting room to drive to the Heights of 
Georgetown. He wanted personally to bear the news of 
victory to Mrs. Ellet-—whom he addressed as Mrs. Colonel 
Ellet, although from long habit he still referred to the 
colonel as Mr. Ellet. 


Young Mary Virginia Ellet remembered that call to 
her dying day. “I have heard,” she recalled, “that this 
powerful War Minister was harsh and unfeeling; but I 
can never forget the tenderness of his manner on that occa- 
sion. He came flushed with pleasure to bring to a hero’s 
family the first news of his success. The agony of alarm 
with which his announcement was received brought tears 
to his eyes. When my mother sank under the terror of the 
first forebodings that my father’s injury was not so slight 
as was represented, he beckoned me from the room, and, 
taking both my hands in his, said soothingly: 


““My dear young lady, do not be alarmed. Your 
father’s wound is slight—his achievement famous, un- 
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equalled. Cheer your mother. I will send all telegrams 
as they arrive, to her.’ 

“And he kept his word. His carriage dashed back 
that same evening, and the next morning we were provided 
with everything required to take my mother and myself to 
father, on his flagship before Memphis.” 

They found him in good spirits, but knew that his 
feeble constitution was fighting against heavy odds. Soon, 
as they took him northward on the Switzerland, his mind 
“was as a little child’s . . . dwelling constantly on his busi- 
ness .. . but connecting the very movement of his pillow 
with the moving of the fleet.” 

As the news came by telegraph that Colonel Ellet had 
died at daybreak on June 21, Secretary Stanton received a 
note in the round hand of Mary Virginia Ellet: 

“My Father,” she wrote, “. . . believes that he will 
never again be able to take charge of the fleet under his 
command. 

“He desires to thank you for the kindness and con- 
fidence which you have evinced toward him in this busi- 
ness which has brought you closer together... 

“This is, as nearly as I could follow, the substance of 
the words whispered by my father in pain too great to 
allow them to be much connected.” 

Philadelphia paid tribute to Colonel Ellet in Inde- 
pendence Hall, then buried him beside his ancestors in 
Laurel Hill. Two days later the grave was opened to re- 
ceive the body of his Virginia-born wife. Before the sod 
was rooted above their graves, the broken body of their 
son, Colonel Charles Rivers Ellet, was placed beside them 
—five months after his twentieth birthday. 


The other Ellets continued with the ram fleet and its 
successor, the Mississippi Marine Brigade, commanded by 
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Brigadier General Alfred W. Ellet until the close of the 
war. Their Spartan old mother, who in her youth had seen 
Washington and Franklin and Jefferson, wanted all of her 
name to fight for the preservation of the Union which she 
loved with such fierce devotion that she provided, if she 
should die before rebellion was crushed, that her body, 
wrapped in an American flag, should be buried at sea be- 
yond the three-mile zone. 

Even cold, censorious Secretary Welles, who loved 
neither the Ellets nor their rams, eventually conceded that 
they were “brave, adventurous, intelligent . . . not always 
discreet or wise, but with many daring and excellent quali- 
ties.” 


And now—seventy-five years after the exploit of Col- 
onel Ellet and his men gave the Union a new lease on life 
—the Navy Department is launching the destroyer DD-398 
and naming it in honor of the Ellets who—according to an 
official memorandum of the Department—“with great dash 
and gallantry came to the support of the gunboat flotilla 
under Commodore Davis in the attack on Memphis.” 


— 
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ART COMES BACK HOME... 
by Jerry Bywaters 


I. 1852 THE National Academy of Design was founded 
in New York City and held its first national exhibition of 
American art. During the past year the National Academy 
held its 113th annual exhibition, the Pennsylvania Academy 
conducted its 133rd annual show, the forty-eighth annual 
was held at the Chicago Art Institute, and the San Fran- 
cisco Art Association held its fifty-eighth annual exhibition 
of American art. 

Compared with the many decades during which these 
leading metropolitan exhibitions have been sponsoring 
American art, Kansas City this year is holding its fifth 
show, Colorado Springs its third exhibition and Richmond 
has announced its first annual exhibition of contemporary 
American art. Yet despite their youthfulness, these re- 
gional exhibitions are offering serious challenge to the hoary 
metropolitan shows in their right to best represent Ameri- 
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can art. For five years there has been a definite decline of 
cosmopolitanism in American art and a growing independ- 
ence, generated in the Middle West, of New York and 
European influence. The admitted success of the many new 
regional exhibitions has uncovered the fact that the public is 
more interested in the original art of the provinces than in 
provincial imitations of New York or European art. 

The regional influences which have recently contrived 
to dull the edge of metropolitan leadership were acknowl- 
edged in their earlier stages of development by New York 
itself. In 1931 the Whitney Museum was founded in New 
York to sponsor American art and in 1932 this museum in- 
augurated a biennial exhibition for the purpose of showing 
and acquiring the best works of American artists. During 
1933 the Museum of Modern Arts in New York conducted 
an exhibition of painting and sculpture from sixteen Ameri- 
can cities with the intention of discovering latent talent in 
the provinces. Other agencies in New York, including the 
College Art Association and the Municipal Art Committee 
in Rockefeller Center, have made their effort to collect and 
present a variety of art produced outside New York City. 

However, these exhibitions have not completely at- 
tracted the able talent to be seen in the regional shows in the 
smaller cities over the country. The accolade of New York 
seems to have lessened in importance and the artists are 
beginning to be impressed by new rewards more satisfying 
than a show on Fifth Avenue. One of these rewards has 
been the interest shown by the U. S. Government in having 
its public buildings decorated with murals by artists living 
in the community where a particular courthouse or post 
office is located or is to be erected. These Federal projects 
offer a small but steady income and encourage the regional 
artist to paint what he knows best—the life and history of 
his own community. 
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Another fact which has tended to break the hundred- 
year domination of American art by a few metropolitan 
centers is the development of good art schools throughout 
the country. Fifty years ago the young student who wished 
to enter art as a career was forced by circumstances and 
opinion to trek to European centers for his technical train- 
ing. Twenty-five years ago the diligent art student could 
satisfy his needs at art schools in Boston, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia or Chicago. Today the American art 
student looking for adequate training and understanding 
need not travel a hundred miles from his home since there 
are important schools in Cleveland, Toledo, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Colorado Springs, 
Denver, and in other provincial cities. 

At many of these schools as teachers are some of the 
most talented practicing American artists who have had 
their experience in New York and have returned to their 
native states to work close at hand to their material and to 
encourage other painters. Among the potent examples of 
this recent shift in art instruction to the provinces are 
Thomas Benton at the Kansas City Art Institute, Board- 
man Robinson at the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center, 
Grant Wood at the University of Iowa and John Steuart 
Curry at the University of Wisconsin. Each of these artists 
has exerted a powerful influence in freeing art from the 
unnatural dictatorship of New York and Europe and their 
work and thoughts cannot do otherwise than promote the 
growth of regional strength in American art. 

Perhaps the most important localized reason for the 
gradual decentralization of American art has been the in- 
creasing interest of communities in their own art. This has 
been reflected in the active part which museums and schools 
have taken in promoting regional exhibitions. The shows 
conducted by the Kansas City Art Institute and the Colo- 
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rado Springs Fine Arts Center are typical of many such ex- 
hibitions now being held annually in Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Wichita, Dallas, Santa Fé, New Orleans, Birming- 
ham, San Diego, Seattle and Portland in addition to the 
cities already mentioned where art schools have been estab- 
lished. 

The exhibition at the Kansas City Art Institute was 
started four years ago by its director, Rossiter Howard. 
Called the “Midwestern,” this show was patterned after 
other exhibitions of its kind but it limited entries to work 
by artists between the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains 
in the belief that, although the Midwest is not clearly de- 
finable, there is a general common character to the region 
specified. Money awards for the Midwestern have never 
been large, yet each year a thousand works are entered and 
an average of 150 selected by a regional jury for the show. 
The return of Thomas Benton to Missouri to act as instruc- 
tor in painting at the Art Institute has added to the prestige 
of the Midwestern Show. However, the principal reason 
for the continued success of this exhibition remains in the 
opportunity for young regional artists to rally on an artis- 
tically young common ground. 

Since the completion of its museum building in 1936 
the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center has conducted an 
annual exhibition of paintings by artists west of the Mis- 
sissippi. Selected carefully by Stanley Lothrop, director 
of the Center, this exhibition represents a cross-section of 
the painting being done in the Western part of the United 
States. An average exhibition of this kind at the Center in- 
cludes seven artists from Colorado, thirteen from Califor- 
nia, five from Kansas, six from Missouri, nine from New 
Mexico, five from Texas, and one each from Nebraska, 
Oregon, Washington and Wyoming. This proportion of 
artists per state offers a not unfair evaluation of the relative 
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importance of art production in the states named. Follow- 
ing each initial showing at the Center this annual exhibi- 
tion is shown also in Denver, Kansas City and several West 
Coast cities. 

The invitational exhibition at the Colorado Springs 
Fine Arts Center offers no awards. Its main attraction is 
an opportunity to exhibit in a unique building, one having 
no equal elsewhere in America. The gift of Mrs. F. M. P. 
Taylor, the Fine Arts Center building was designed by John 
Gaw Meem, and groups around its open courts a theatre, an 
art school, a concert hall, an archaeological museum, a 
library and an art gallery. By its plan of operation the 
Center has become a unique sponsor of the arts. Here again, 
the presence of an outstanding teacher of art, Boardman 
Robinson, secured from the beginning the participation of 
artists in neighboring regions. 

Most recent addition to the growing list of important 
regional exhibitions will be the First Biennial Exhibition 
of Contemporary American Paintings to be held at the Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts in Richmond during April. 
Uncertain success is prophesied for this exhibition since 
Richmond has always been a stronghold of the nostalgic 
South where the art of painting has long been expressed in 
picturesque scenes of plantation houses in the moonlight 
or flattering portraits of stiff-shouldered ladies in crinoline. 
But because the Richmond exhibition will offer $6,000 in 
purchase awards and because the entries for the show will 
be subjected to a jury of five important national artists this 
exhibition may prove to be the surprise of the current 
season. 
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WITCH-BEARS ... 
by Elizabeth Willis Delluif 


T.. BRADLEY was riding home, to his Indian wife and 
their seven children, in the pueblo of Santo Tomas, after a 
hard day of surveying. As his tired horse, without urging, 
struck into a nearing-home trot, he shifted his cramped posi- 
tion in the deep saddle and looked contentedly at the low 
village silhouetted against a reddening sky. 

Wind-swept and barren, the pueblo’s irregular out- 
line was like the distant sandstone mesas, where weather- 
ing had eroded countless indentations that suggested ancient 
castles and crumbling fortresses. They seemed abandoned 
places; fit haunts for starving beasts or witches. 

There was something, though, indefinable there; some- 
thing in the sweep of view, suggesting freedom; some- 
thing in the myriad soft, pastel colors, so lavishly spent 
upon soil, mountain and sky; something in the thin, ener- 
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A TALE OF SANTO TOMAS PUEBLO 


gizing air like strange, inhaled wine; something in all of 
it that gripped a man. 

Fifteen years before, Tom Bradley had left a Middle- 
Western college in a spirit of dissatisfaction and unrest. 
He had been taking an engineering course. Before it was 
completed he joined a corps of surveyors, who were set- 
ting out on road work in New Mexico. When the work 
was finished, that subtle, intangible spirit of the mesas had 
hypnotized Tom into making this country his home. 

An even more potent reason for remaining was Tah- 
la-si, a smiling, satin-cheeked Indian girl of Santo Tomas, 
whose wiles and whose constant nearness he could not re- 
sist. Tom fell in love, and with his deeply religious sense 
of honor, he married Tah-la-si. He adopted her people, 
as much as was possible, for his own, and built a house 
on the outskirts of the Indian village. Children came 
rapidly, one after another; some fairer, some darker, the 
white and the Indian. Tom was proud of them. He was 
filled with plans for their future, oblivious of the tumul- 
tuous struggle of two different racial streams, which would 
war within these children, frustrating endeavors throughout 
life, or making them morbid and morose. 

Tom had tried to fit into the life of the pueblo, but 
there was a barrier beyond which he could not penetrate. 
Throughout his initiation into one of their clans, he was 
made to realize the gulf that lay between these Indians 
and himself. Even though some of the rites jarred his 
sense of cleanliness, he could appreciate the beauty, the 
spirituality underlying the childlike and fantastic symbol- 
ism of the ritual; but more and more, as the four months 
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of ceremony dragged by, was he impressed by his alienage; 
his feeling of the time element, of rush and action, against 
their sense of eternity, their leisure and meditation. There 
was a chasm, too, between his mature, scientific view of 
life and their childlike superstitions. 

Regardless of Tom’s effort to adapt himself, he had 
come into conflict with the pueblo’s ancient ways at more 
than one point. When he married, he had taken Tah-la-si 
from an Indian suitor Mah-sah-yah-ni-mah, Feather-Car- 
rier, to whom ever after Tom appeared not to exist. Since 
then, Feather-Carrier had married the one-eyed daughter 
of old See-kah-koo-kee, the poorest man of the village, and 
had given added evidence of his ill will. Also, others of the 
Indians were envious of Tom. That he should own ten times 
as many sheep as all of the rest of the pueblo, was not in 
accord with communal customs. No wonder that some of 
the old men looked covetously at his well-kept flock. When 
he tried to teach the men to use agricultural machinery, 
they distrusted it, feared its treacherous cogs and knife 
blades, hated its ugliness. This was not the method of 
their ancestors; therefore, it was no good. Such deviation 
from the old ways would surely drive away the rains! 
There were several years of drought. Tom and his devil- 
machines had caused them. He had encouraged his neigh- 
bors to plant a greater variety of vegetables, with their 
corn, squash and beans, and more babies died, for babies 
were fed the same dishes as every one else. So it was soon 
rumored, “Those plants they bewitched!” White man’s 
ways are not for Indians, whispered the old men. Thus 
slowly, subtly, in devious ways, Tom had become the ob- 
ject of petty envies and greater jealousies. A few times, 
too, he had been in conflict with his wife over her many 
superstitions, her strange fetishes and charms for warding 
off evil, though, in general, he regarded her beliefs with 
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tolerant amusement. Nevertheless, all in all, he had no 
cause for regret. Tah-la-si was the best of wives. She 
asked for little and she gave him her complete devotion. 

Tonight, as he neared the ‘pueblo, Tom let his gaze 
rest fondly upon adobe walls below the village, a brown 
growth from the brown soil. Walls that he had helped to 
erect, with the intimate imprint of human hands in their 
soft irregularities; walls down near a wash, where he had 
tempted apple trees to grow, and where a long herd of 
sheep were nibbling their way into corral for the night. 
He smiled and his eyes brightened as he saw a little blue- 
overalled figure, running and tripping with a raised stick 
behind the last sheep. 

Together they all reached the corral wall. Tom dis- 
mounted, stamped his numb feet, shook his stiffened legs, 
and threw the reins to his oldest son, ‘Thomas, with a 
twinkle of his eyes at this almost-grown-up boy, who took 
charge of his sheep. The lad responded with diffidence, 
letting his eyes droop, as he turned to lead the horse to 
water. The sheep dog leaped upon Tom and the little 
fellow of the overalls hurled himself against his father’s 
legs in welcome. Tired though he was, Tom patted the 
dog’s head and tossed the child up into the air. 

“Well, Mike,” he asked, “how goes everything today? 
Did your turtle nibble your fingers againr” 

But Mike had no thought for his turtle. His chubby 
face was serious, and his brown eyes stretched wide as he 
informed his father, “Baby is sick! Everybody is inside 
with Mama!” 

Tom’s face sobered. There had been little sickness in 
his family, but Indian ignorance of the existence of germs 
and consequent carelessness made children’s diseases a con- 
stant menace. He hoped this was not some serious con- 
tagion! Bearing Mike upon his shoulder, Tom hurried to 
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the house, stopping only a moment on the portale for a 
gourd dipper of water from the great earthen water jar. 

When he reached the doorway, he paused. The white 
clay-washed walls around the front room were lined with 
Indian relatives: men, whose headbands and shirts formed 
a muddled rainbow spanning two sides of the room, and 
women, in full-gathered skirts of all colors, with legs fat- 
tened by many buckskin wrappings, sitting doll-like. Their 
dark eyes were peeping anxiously from beneath heavy, 
black, square-cut bangs. Consciousness of these black eyes 
gazing at him caused Tom to hesitate. Looking from them 
toward the bed, he saw a writhing bundle of red calico, 
which he knew was the baby. Over her Tah-la-si and her 
sister were leaning. Evidently the baby was in a convulsion, 
with its spine curved backward, its cheeks pallid and eyes 
protruding. The air was thick and stifling with the odor of 
many breaths. Tom felt a sudden weakness. 

At the sound of his entrance, Tah-la-si turned. She 
clasped her hands with a jingle of silver bracelets, and, 
waving them up and down, began to wail. 

Tom spoke to her soothingly as to a child, at the same 
time trying to conceal his own perturbation. “Don’t cry, 
Tah-la-si. Tell me what’s the matter!” Then putting down 
the boy he had been holding all the while, he instructed 
quickly, “Run, Mike, tell Thomas to go for the Govern- 
ment doctor. Tell him to ride the black mare!” 

Turning back to Tah-la-si, he laid his hand gently 
upon her heaving shoulder. With troubled expression, he 
watched the straining form of the baby. 

“That old man See-kah-koo-kee!” Tah-la-si began to 
explain. She could scarcely speak for weeping. “Today this 
afternoon he come here. The baby he was in her high chair 
playing with her gourd, very happy! Old See-kah-koo-kee 
sit down. I leave him in there with the baby while I go 
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get food for him. He bewitch that baby!” She began to wail 
again, wringing her hands. Suddenly she cried, “Those last 
sheep you buy. They make him hurt this baby! He want 
those sheep. He mad you get them. He is one witch! Now 
he bewitch this baby!” 

Tom patted her and drew her closer to him. “Never 
mind now about the bewitching, Tah-la-si. Tell me about 
the baby.” 

With an effort, Tah-la-si controlled her sobbing. Her 
pink-shawled shoulders trembled as she continued: “While 
I am busy in the kitchen the baby he scream, like he is hurt 
or something frighten her. I run in where he is. Old See- 
kah-koo-kee is gone. The baby is like you see her now. He 
has been doing this way all time since. The old man he is 
one witch. He is killing my baby!” 

Tah-la-si caught the baby’s clenched fist in her hands 
and, swaying herself, she began crooning a chant of despair. 
Tom studied the little form intently. His brow puckered 
and his lips compressed with anxiety. He had never seen 
symptoms like these before. He placed his hands softly 
upon the little forehead. One small fist stretched rigidly, 
out beyond the mother’s grasp. As the tiny wrist slipped 
through her fingers, Tah-la-si felt something beneath the 
little red sleeveband. 

“Dah!” she cried. Pushing up the baby sleeve, she 
found a brass band embedded in a crease of the plump 
wrist. Swiftly she drew it off. Immediately, as if by magic, 
the stiffened baby form stopped its quivering and shortly 
relaxed, with a tired, fretful whimper, and two little arms 
were reached up toward its mother. 

“A witch’s hoop!” gasped Tah-la-si. She grabbed the 
child to her breast with one arm, while she held out the 
band with the other. The relatives glided forward to look. 
They gasped with consternation, nodding their heads so 
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vigorously in assent that agitated earrings beat against their 
cheeks. With eyes wide with fear, they whispered of the 
' presence of a whole group of shu-gay-e, witches, in the vil- 
lage. 

“Poh-he-mah saw two shu-gay-e kaye, witch-bears, in 
the pueblo last night!’ said one. His seamed brown face 
peered anxiously about to be sure that a witch was not over- 
hearing him. 

“Old See-kah-koo-kee is a witch!” wailed Tah-la-si. 
“He is trying to kill my baby.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Tah-la-si! Let’s forget old See- 
kah-koo-kee.” Tom’s fright had left him a bit unnerved 
and sapped his usual patience. “Even if that bracelet did 
make the baby sick, she’s better now. It’s been warm today 
and she’s teething. The doctor’ll fix her up all right.” 

But Tah-la-si kept on swaying and crooning to the 
child, as if she did not hear him. The other Indians, satis- 
fied that the danger had passed, silently filed out with their 
soft good-nights. ‘They had all gone when the doctor came. 
Tah-la-si had the baby at her breast. She allowed the 
doctor to examine the child, but Tom could plainly see that 
she was only submitting to the examination to humor him. 
The doctor could find nothing wrong. Tom told him of 
the brass bracelet and of what he himself had seen. The 
doctor shook his head in puzzled disbelief; there was cer- 
tainly nothing wrong now with the child. By the time the 
doctor left, the baby was sitting on a Navajo blanket on 
the floor playing peek-a-boo with Mike, chuckling and 
pounding her gourd rattle. 

“The thing does look spooky,” Tom confessed to him- 
self later. “That old scamp must have done something queer 
with that bracelet!” The more he thought of it, the more 
sinister it grew. There was something poisonous on that 
brass band, he concluded. 
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A few days after their fright over the baby, Thomas 
began herding the sheep and keeping them out on the 
range at night, nearer the feeding grounds. One morning 
he came home to report to Tom that something had scat- 
tered the flock during the night and two lambs had been 
crippled. Thomas had searched for tracks. Finding none, 
he was puzzled. His father then went with him to camp 
to spend the following night. 

There was no moon, but Arcturus, the shepherd’s 
guide, with his myriad flocks of stars hovered close above, 
shimmering through the darkness. The air was still, but 
palpitant with the mystery of fantastic desert growth; of 
roots extending deep to water veins, of stems and blades 
shooting and curling mysteriously to secrete their vapor, 
and of buds expanding on cactus and yucca. In the cool- 
ness was a feeling of oneness with the subtleties of life, and 
of things unseen, unknown. Far away in the hills a coyote’s 
howl emphasized the silence with derisive contrast. Then 
the hoot and chatter of two owls came to Tom and Thomas, 
drowsing off in their sleeping bags beneath a tiny tent. 

The owl hoots ef trouble! Tom winced and opened his 
eyes. Was he, too, growing nervous over silly superstitions? 
He turned in his blankets. 

The flock was still, only the horses could be heard, 
now and then, champing grass and occasionally blowing 
dust from their nostrils. Soon Tom slept. 

At midnight, the milling of many hoofs startled him 
from a deep sleep. He crawled from his coverings and 
hastened outside. The last quarter of the moon, looming 
disproportionately big above Mount Povi-ping, was distort- 
ing forms and shadows. Tom pressed into the midst of the 
frightened sheep, swaying as he went, but kept from falling 
by the impact of their crowded bodies. Dimly on the far 
side he saw two great furry forms. For one moment they 
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towered above the flock, standing on hind legs; then, with a 
thud, they fell upon the lambs. “Bears!” he whispered 
aloud, unconsciously. 

Tom pushed and shoved his way among the woolly, 
stampeding bodies to the tent for his rifle. Shaking Thomas 
awake, he pulled the boy up. “Bears, son, hurry!” To- 
gether they ran back, this time skirmishing around the mill- 
ing band. The bears were still at their deadly work. Dared 
he shoot? He must. Quick now, while the bears were tower- 
ing for a moment above the sheep. Too late—they went 
down again. With cocked gun, he stood ready for the next 
rise. 

The moonlight was sinister and deceiving. Shadows 
stretched long fingers across the sheep. The bears towered 
black, like flattened giants. They stood up again. Tom 
took his chance and fired. Without a groan or a growl, the 
beasts went running away in alarm on all-fours. He had 
missed. ‘Tom and Thomas ran in pursuit, but the bears were 
soon lost in a thicket of junipers. No use to chase farther. 
The two returned to quiet the flock and to look after the 
injured sheep. Six lambs had been hopelessly crippled and 
had to be slain, a most distressing job for Tom, who made 
the boy go inside so that he would not see. At daylight, he 
and Thomas searched for tracks. They could find nothing, 
however, but the hoof-prints of the tramping sheep. 

Tom stayed on at camp for several nights, but nothing 
further happened. The bears did not come back. Having 
left an important job of surveying to join Thomas, he could 
remain no longer. 

“Go over and get that Mexican herder Juan to help 
you for the rest of the season, Thomas,” he advised, “and 
let me know if anything happens!” 

As Tom was riding home he thought carefully over 
the recent episode. Bears had been known to kill lambs 
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before; but why was it that only his flock had been attacked 
when there were other sheep all around? Why was it done 
in such a strange manner? Why hadn’t the bears attacked 
him? There must be something back of it! But what? His 
horse stumbled in a prairie dog hole. With a quick jerk 
of the rein, Tom checked his fall and looked down for the 
hole. Was that a bear’s track? He wheeled to see, but the 
horse in turning, planted his hoof over the mark and oblit- 
erated it. Oh, well! Tom realized he had other things to 
think of; so, spurring his horse, he trotted on. 

Tah-la-si insisted that the attacking bears were witch- 
bears. Tom teasingly laughed at her; yet, when alone, he 
felt baffled. Inquiring about the village, to know if any- 
one else had been troubled by bears, he met with nothing 
but the whisper of witches. His thoughts kept dwelling so 
upon his problem that Tom no longer hummed as he rode 
along, to the rhythm of the black mare’s hoof-beats. The 
foreboding of evil to his family and the destruction of his 
property, seemed to be haunting him. 

That was in August. In September, Patience, their 
third child, became ill with pneumonia. Tom was frantic. 
This was his oldest girl. The one who looked most like 
him, who showed him greatest devotion. On the night of 
the crisis, the doctor had to divide his time between ‘Tom’s 
house and another patient seriously ill some miles away. 
He told Tom there was nothing further that he could do 
and he offered little hope for Patience’s recovery. 

The presence of all of the Indian relatives, sitting like 
silent statues along the wall, annoyed Tom. For Tah-la-si’s 
sake he stifled his displeasure and sat beside the child’s 
bed, with his back turned toward them. In this way, he 
was only conscious of these watchers when one occasionally 
shifted a position, added a fresh stick of wood to the fire, 
drew up a shawl with a jingle of silver, or lightly scraped 
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the soft sole of a moccasin upon the board floor. Tom’s 
expression was pained as he gazed at the suffering child. 
Being unable to help made his grief harder. Bears and 
illness! This was his bad year. Life was like that, up and 
down, good and bad! 

At midnight, in the silence of the watching, an owl 
hooted with startling emphasis, sending a nervous shiver 
through the group. In alarm, the Indians looked anxiously 
at one another and stirred uneasily. Again and again, at 
regular intervals, the hooting was repeated. The agitation 
of the watchers was transmitted to Tom and to the sick 
child, restlessly tossing. The fluctuating pulse in the little 
parched brown wrist, which Tom held in his hand, grew 
weaker. It became so faint that it was difficult to detect it 
at all. The father’s brow knitted and tears sprang into his 
eyes. Was it God’s will to take this little child? Tah-la-si, 
on the other side, began to cry audibly. Then came an- 
other owl hoot. ‘Tom tried to steel himself against the un- 
canny effect of the sound, when still another long-drawn- 
out cry sent its fresh quavers through the row of Indians, 
causing some of them to moan. With a suppressed oath, 
Tom arose. He could stand it no longer. He was going to 
kill the blamed thing! ‘Tiptoeing from the room, he 
grabbed his shotgun from the entry wall and went outside. 

Moonlight enshrouded the out-of-doors with whiteness. 
A cold wind soughed around the house corner, scratching 
the dry-leaved boughs against one another with a crisp 
crackle, like the cackle of gnomes. Shadows fell stark upon 
the whitish ground, their edges ghoulishly changing and 
quivering. 

On a low branch of the cottonwood perched the owl, 
now silent at Tom’s approach. Immediately after the re- 
port of the gun, it fell, a bundle of feathers and rags. The 
padding of soft footfalls running away followed after the 
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shot. Tom turned. A great bear, already out of gun range, 
disappeared in the thicket of willows. ‘Tom ran a few steps, 
breathing hard. Then, realizing it was useless to pursue, he 
turned back and picked up the feathers and rags. 


Tiptoeing into the sick room, Tom silently displayed 
the faked owl. The agitation he found there subsided, after 
gasps of surprise. Tom had discovered the cause of the 
sickness. No need to worry over the child any longer. She 
would get well. Tom knew their thoughts, by the heads 
nodding in satisfaction. With the calming of their nerves, 
as with hypnotic influence, the stertorous breathing of the 
child gradually quieted to the regular, heavy breathing of 
sleep. 

Tah-la-si, as usual, was in no quandary about the false 
owl. “That witch-bear did it,” she said. “When you shoot 
that owl and scare that witch away, that sickness it leave, 
too!” 


But no such simple explanation could be accepted by 
Tom. Next morning he found the bear’s tracks. They 
stopped at the willows. There was no trace of where it 
went from there. So the bear, at least, was a reality. He 
had no hallucination. But a bear could not hoot. Some- 
thing else was responsible for that. He searched all around. 
There had been no other beast, bird, or man, as far as he 
could find. He thought of old See-kah-koo-kee and his 
bracelet. Tom sought him. 


The old man was sitting in the sun upon a goatskin, 
busily twirling a hand drill, piercing a hole in a turquoise 
bead. His blue-white hair glistened, forming a halo to the 
crinkled bronze face, while his faded rose-and-brown blan- 
ket, wrapped sarong-fashion about his hips and legs, re- 
vealed, in its tightness, sinewy limbs, with knotted knees. 
He did not look up until Tom spoke. 
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“What made you put those rags in my tree and hoot 
like an owl?” 

Whitish, watery eyes were raised to Tom’s for one 
deliberate glance, then lowered as the old man continued 
his drilling in silence. 

‘Where were you last night?” Tom’s tone was impera- 


tive. 

“T sick. You go ask him, my wife!” He nodded to- 
ward the house, and went on with his work. The wife, hav- 
ing heard Tom’s voice, came to the doorway. 

When the family vouched for the old man’s indisposi- 
tion, Tom, nonplussed, inquired the opinion of the other 
Indians. Each and all believed as Tah-la-si did. Finally 
Tom ceased in impatience. There must be some human 
intelligence at the bottom of all this, he felt sure; but who? 
And why? And where were their tracks? Why was there 
always a bear about? The blamed spooky things were be- 
ginning to make him wonder what to expect next. 

And, next, it was his thoroughbred black mare. Out- 
side of his family, the mare was the pride of ‘Tom’s heart 
and the envy of his neighbors! She was saddle gaited to 
perfection and as pretty as a picture! 

“Well, the black mare and I will have a long journey 
today!” Tom informed Tah-la-si one morning, as he 
picked up his bridle and started toward the corral. But 
when he reached the enclosure, the horse was not there. 
Tom called his wife’s brothers and together they tracked 
her to the river. There at the brink, Tom stood motion- 
less, his chin quivering in amazed grief. The mare stood 
submerged in quicksand, with only her head showing, wet 
and foamy with sweat. The nose was stretched up and out. 
Horror shone from the depths of her eyes, walled in panic. 
When she saw Tom, a look of appeal blended with fright, 
and her lips curled back from the great clenched teeth. 
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She was trying to whinny! Tom rushed forward, only to 
be jerked back by an Indian, who pointed to the sand at 
their feet. Unable to help her, Tom could not watch her 
agony. Taking out his handkerchief, he wiped his eyes 
and turned away. In a moment, by the grunts of the In- 
dians, he knew she was gone. 

The mare had not gotten into this difficulty by her- 
self, for twice, along the course, her hoof-prints slashed 
deep into the soil, circling around and around. There had 
been struggles. How many times Tom had forded this 
stream in safety, depending upon her unerring judgment 
in picking firm footholds. Poor, faithful, beautiful animal! 

Everywhere Tom sought traces of the villainy. 

“Red Feet saw a kaye struggling with a horse last 
night,” someone told Tom, in answer to his query. 

Yes, acknowledged Red Feet, he had glimpsed the 
struggle. He had not known what horse it was in the dark. 
Nor had he been sure that it was a real animal, although 
the hoofs made a noise. It was a shu-gay-e kaye, a witch- 
bear, so he had immediately bolted all inlets to his house 
and covered his head with a blanket. 

That infernal bear again! 

Like an automaton, Tom went about his duties for 
days. The loss of the mare was like giving up one of his 
children! If he could only shoot that bear or find some tan- 
gible clues! There was no reason, that he could see, why 
anyone should persecute his family. These were not the 
ways the Lord visited afflictions upon His children and, 
of course, there were no witches. But were there? The in- 
fernal business was spooky! Always there was a bear and 
always the Indians kept whispering “the witch bear!” He 
certainly must be losing his balance. 

Tom felt himself growing queer over his puzzle, when 
business came to the rescue and called him away to the 
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city. Tah-la-si went with him and came home with a new 
sewing machine and calicos, silks and satins of all the bril- 
liant hues. For days after their return the machine hummed 
in accompaniment to Tah-la-si’s singing. Then with con- 
spicuous pride the family strolled about the pueblo in gay 
new garments. But invariably the younger members re- 
turned home indignant and mud-besmeared from daubs 
hurled at them from behind hidden corners. 

The trip gave Tom a new job, an additional number 
of sheep and other things besides bears to think of. Tah- 
la-si brought back provisions also from her shopping 
tour, but they were soon exhausted in feasting the many 
relatives. ‘Tom protested; but Tah-la-si placidly replied, 
“They no like if I do not give some to them. They feel 
jealous to me, if I do not share!” Knowing the tribal cus- 
tom and the truth of her statement, Tom desisted. It was 
not long before she needed a fresh supply of groceries from 
the trading post, which he knew she would also share, but 
not so lavishly as before. 

One evening Tom came home late from surveying. 
He was tired. His shoulders drooped heavily. The village 
silhouetted against the dust-painted sky seemed the dearer 
because of his fatigue. How cozily it lay in the palm of 
the valley! But tonight the view was murky. Clouds glow- 
ered above the pueblo, changing shapes rapidly as if mock- 
ing the community with threats of the deluges of destruc- 
tion that were in their power to pour down. The old mys- 
tery came back to him, elusive, unexplainable. With a 
furrow between his eyes, he was just drawing rein at the 
corral gate when the children rushed out to meet him. 
They all cried out to him in intense excitement, their fore- 
heads lined with anxiety. It was such a confused medley 
that Tom could not understand. 

“One at a time! One at a time!” he begged, his face, 
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which had been alight with pleasure over the homecoming, 
suddenly clouding with concern. 

Patience pressed a hand over the mouths of each of 
the youngsters next to her and explained, “Mama rode one 
of the team horses to the trading post and she hasn’t come 
back yet!” 

Tom drew in his breath with a low whistle of surprise. 
Without a reply, he wheeled his horse about and urged 
him into a reluctant lope. Bears! What if they had at- 
tacked Tah-la-si! With violence he spurred his horse. 
The surprised animal sprang across the road, almost un- 
seating his skilled rider, then galloped at full speed. 

Grazing on the dried stubble of an alfalfa patch, ‘Tom 
saw the team horse with empty saddle and with broken 
reins dragging. It looked up and whinnied, but Tom urged 
his horse into a run. Even this rapid gait was mocked by 
racing clouds above and ahead of him. What if it should 
storm before he found her? She might be in a dry wash 
that would become flooded. She might be dead. Tom leaned 
forward in his saddle, scanning the ground on all sides. 

At last, when the road crossed an arroyo, an alarming 
sight met his searching gaze. Tah-la-si lay beside the road. 
Her body was limp, her head bloody. Tom rushed to her. 
She was alive, but unconscious. Across her forehead was a 
deep gash. Her front hair, torn loose, hung back. She was 
half scalped. Beside her lay the gunny sack of groceries, 
and a new butcher’s knife she had bought, was in her hand, 
stained with blood. 

Tom lifted her head gently upon his arm and gave 
her a drink from his canteen, which was mercifully not 
empty. She opened her eyes and looked slowly about with 
that vacancy of one returning to consciousness. 

“The witch-bears!” she whispered. Then panic shone 
through her eyes. “My head ... they...” She tried to 
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put her hand there, but Tom caught it in his. “I... the 
knife... they run!” Again she fainted. 

Swiftly, frantically Tom worked. He arranged her 
hair and tied his bandana securely about her head and 
bathed her face with a cloth torn from his shirt sleeve. 
When once more she opened her eyes, he was quick to calm 
her. 

“Never mind now, dear, the bears are gone! As soon 
as you feel strong enough to sit in the saddle, I'll take you 
home.” 

The lines across Tom’s brow deepened as he glanced 
at the heavens, but the evening star shone clear. As swiftly 
as the clouds had been blown together, they had been dis- 
persed again. No danger of a cloud-burst filling the ar- 
royo. 

At daylight, when Tah-la-si, properly bandaged by 
the doctor, lay restfully sleeping and Tom knew that she 
was all right, he set out with one of his brothers-in-law to 
the scene of the attack. If again he failed in running down 
those bears, it would be because Tah-la-si was right and 
the beasts were really phantoms; for he would hunt them 
from now until doomsday. He recalled his earlier scof- 
fings at the Indians when they talked of witches and at 
their warning of “Be careful, witches are jealous!” It was 
one thing, he realized, to analyze a situation from the out- 
side, viewing it with perspective of distance and imperson- 
ality, and quite another to be in the midst of such gruesome 
affairs. Yet no matter how one viewed what had been hap- 
pening in his family, facts were facts. Bears had been doing 
the mischief; and bears with uncanny intelligence! They 
had gone too far now. He would hunt them day and night 
until he found their lair and made them pay. Witches or 
no witches! 

When Tom and his brother-in-law reached the arroyo, 
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there were the hoof gashes of the frightened horse; nothing 
more, except Tom’s tracks and the imprint of moccasins. 
Tah-lah-si’s of course. They widened the circle of search. 
Yes, here was a bear’s tracks .. . one, two... five of them. 
Suddenly they stopped. Which way did he go? They could 
not tell. Tom felt sick at his stomach. 

Then suddenly the Indian called, “Blood!” ‘Tom ran 
to him. Yes, there was a trail of blood. Tah-la-si’s knife 
had inflicted a wound. They followed. Once in a while, 
as the blood spattered across dry sand stretches, there were 
prints. Fresh! But indefinable in the sliding sand. 

“There were two witches,” commented the Indian, 
with his voice strained in awe. Tom had no time, nor could 
he argue the matter. The whole episode was gruesome in 
the feeble morning light. The squatty, gnarled junipers 
cast pale, ghostly shadows. The dark blood splotches 
seemed to spurt up from phantom sand. There was the long 
call of a solitary, while a heavy funereal odor exuded from 
the evergeens. 

On led the blood to the foot of a precipice, where 
hewn foot holes, skilfully chosen for concealment in an 
indentation up the steep wall, were found. The men as- 
cended, with Tom in the lead. Up, up led the path to the 
mouth of a cave; so dark inside, that at first Tom could 
see nothing but a dense blackness, shut off by the screen 
of brightness glittering directly before his eyes. Gradually, 
as the bright curtain drew itself aside, he saw two figures 
crouching in a corner. They were scarcely more than blurs. 

Tom clutched tighter the handle of his pistol, which 
he had held protectingly before him. He advanced toward 
the corner, followed closely by his Indian brother. His 
nerves were taut, so that when he felt a sudden punch in his 
ribs, he started, almost dropping his weapon. Though he 
was afraid to take his eyes off the forms in the corner, he 
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glanced in the direction that his brother’s finger pointed. 
In a heap lay two great bearskins, intact, save for the open 
eye sockets. Each with its feet carefully stuffed. Quickly 
Tom looked back at his enemies. One form lay upon the 
floor, groaning almost inaudibly; while the other crouched 
over it. With an elevated arm, the latter held up a striped 
blanket above his head, trying to hide their faces. 

Tom drew a deep breath, aimed his pistol with care, 
strode to the shrinking form and jerked away the blanket. 
“See-kah-koo-kee! You!” 


“And Mah-sah-yah-ni-mah!” added the brother. “He 
is hurt!” 


With ail of the profanity he had ever heard, Tom 
abused the old Indian, as he cocked the pistol to fire. The 
brother-in-law caught his arm. 

“No, do not shoot them. Then the witch-bears will 
always haunt you!” Then, with a deep insinuation in his 


tones, which Tom did not understand, but which made the 
captive Indians cringe, he continued, “Go get some of the 
councilmen, while I watch the mouth of the cave! Indians 
know what to do with witches!” 

“Witches! Devils they are!” 


Wrenching his arm away, Tom fired. The brother, 
expectant, was too quick. He jerked up Tom’s arm as the 
pistol discharged and the shot, striking the ceiling, glanced 
harmlessly outside. 

The old man fell upon his knees and entreated Tom 
not to tell. He offered excuses, apologies, reparations, ev- 
erything, even his life’s bondage to slavery; but Tom was 
not listening. With the pulling of the trigger, imagination 
pictured the consequences; the years with a dead man upon 
his soul. It was horrible! Cold perspiration sprang out 
upon his forehead. Reason surmounted his anger. Tom 
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spun about suddenly upon his heel and set out for the 
councilmen. 

As the party were returning, they were met by the 
brother-in-law. His eyes were stretched and shining. His 
breath came in irregular gasps and the lines of his face 
were deepened with horror. 

“What is it?” asked Tom. 

He pointed to the foot of the precipice. Tom looked 
and shuddered. There lay the lifeless and mangled forms 
of See-kah-koo-kee and May-sah-yah-ni-mah. 

“They leaped when I am not watching,” explained the 
Indian. 

With due ceremony, according to Pueblo beliefs, the 
two bodies were dealt with. Tom was not present. He 
had been wise enough to let Indian customs have their way. 
And the Indians had not wanted him there. After all, he 
was a White Skin and need not know what he could not 
understand! But Tah-la-si whispered the news to him that 
the councilmen had cut out the witches’ hearts from those 
witch men and burned them. 

That night, for the first time in many months, Tom 
was slipping into a restful sleep, when he was partially 
aroused by the soft tread of moccasined feet. Half-con- 
sciously he felt a form stealing about, mysteriously. Now 
and again his eyelids brightened from the flare of a waving 
brand, while cedar smoke soothed him with its fragrance 
and his drowsiness was penetrated by low crackles of burn- 
ing wood. His face relaxed into a half-smile with his last 
conscious thought: ‘Tah-la-si is driving away for good the 
spirits of those witch-bears. I hope she succeeds! 





SOUTHERN UTOPIA... 
by Mary Willis Shuey 


UR VILLAGE IS A Hoosier town, a term that carries con- 
demnation in Louisiana. Say “Hoosier,” and those who 
know their Middle West think of a native of Indiana. 
Speak of a Hoosier along the Gulf Coast, and your hearer 
pictures a roughneck, any crude, country fellow. 

But to inland Louisiana the word has a slightly dif- 
ferent meaning which is a combination of the two: a 
Hoosier is an uncouth creature, but never native-born. 
The coarsest Cajan would never be called a Hoosier. 

Indeed the word is usually reserved for those misfits 
who came South too soon after carpetbag days ever to be 
assimilated—those malcontents of Iowa and Kansas, of 
Indiana and Michigan and Ohio who came South believ- 
ing that all Southerners were lazy, and that a minimum 
of effort exerted by a Northerner would amass a fortune. 
They were, for the most part, the ne’er-do-wells of their 
own sections: tenant farmers forever on the move, or the 
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A LOUISIANA HOOSTER TOWN 


luckless small landowners whose crops continually failed. 
Sitting snowbound in their Kansas farmhouses they read 
Farm and Fireside and the advertisements of fortunes to 
be made in Louisiana. A few dollars down were all that 
anyone needed to buy tracts in “Utopia,” where miles of 
fences were covered with Cherokee roses and the sun was 
ever shining. Soil and climate were waiting for some ambi- 
tious Northern man; radishes could be grown with no 
exertion whatever, and brought huge prices in city mar- 
kets. Men who were drawing pensions would be given 
particular consideration in the list of applicants. 

They came to Louisiana in the late ’eighties—came 
with their big Percherons to a section that knew only 
mules. Utopia had once had its own scientific farmer who 
imported elephants from India to plow his fields, but that 
aroused no more comment than did the heavy horses. They 
plowed deep, in spite of the warnings of the Southern- 
born, and when they saw their own crops fail while those 
of their shiftless neighbors prospered after their fashion, 
their souls were bitter. The Percherons grew gaunt and 
their bones stuck out; the initial payments on their land 
were to be followed by countless others, and heavy rains 
washed away the radishes. The more energetic saw that 
the move South was a failure, and sold out for railroad 
fare home, but a residue stayed on, having already learned 
that little is needed where there is no winter and a few 
acres of sugar cane and sweet potatoes are termed a living. 

Two generations later the letter “r” is still shibbo- 
leth, and it is impossible to get a group together and have 
everyone speak to his neighbor. The Northern immigrants 
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have remained clannish, feeling superior to the poor-whites 
of the region who are their fellow-workers, but ignored by 
the old families. They have complicated the already intri- 
cate caste-system of the middle parishes, where population 
is divided into (1) people; (2) poor-whites; (3) Jackson- 
Frees, descendants of that group of negroes who were set 
free after they fought with Andrew Jackson, and whose 
progeny has grown successively lighter with each genera- 
tion; and (4) negroes, and have added the fifth caste, 
Hoosiers. The coming of a box-factory solved to some 
extent their economic problems: Hoosiers and sawmill 
people are believed to belong to the same tribe. 


II 


Here and there are straight, two-story frame houses, 
proudly proclaiming the success of some Northerner. They 


stand out on a landscape dotted with small houses, in a 
community that distinguishes a “bungalow” from a “cabin” 
by the fact that the bungalow has glass in the windows, 
while a cabin has solid shutters and no glass. There are 
two houses with cellars which fill with water regularly 
every February and again in June, when the rains come. 
These are monuments to post-office appointments, during 
Republican administrations, the chief prize of Northerners 
in the Lower South. 

A few miles from Utopia are houses of the traditional 
South—tall, Doric-columned houses of the Greek Revival 
period, built during the golden days when planters were 
prosperous. Massive brick houses, shadowed by moss-hung 
oaks, with formal gardens laid out in octagons and circles, 
with walks bordered by eighteen-foot azaleas, gates out- 
lined with enormous camellias. Sweet olive and jasmine 
grow profusely; Silver Moon roses and Marie Henriettas 
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and Louis Philippes climb where Northerners plant Crim- 
son Ramblers and Dorothy Perkins. If the houses were 
not there, one could still know the people by the gardens. 

These serene houses are as aloof from the straight 
frame houses as are their owners from the diggers of cel- 
lars. Only occasionally must the white-haired, black- 
gowned ladies of the old houses be aware of the existence 
of Hoosiers. If they go to the meat market it is impos- 
sible to avoid the loafers who gather there to wait for mail 
—the post office is next-door. Sometimes a travelling tailor 
is taking measurements for suits on the sidewalk, while 
interested idlers give advice as to cut and fit and material. 

The other day an itinerant corn-doctor was removing 
corns and callouses from feet stretched from the bench in 
front of the butcher shop. Five or six customers sat ready, 
their bare feet extended, while the doctor worked on the 
patient ahead of them. 

A lady of the Old South drew her skirts aside as she 
passed to the post office. 

“Did you ever see anything like these detestable Yan- 
kee customs?” she asked. 

And I knew she was picturing hundreds of Northern 
Main Streets, with benches lined with men having their 
corns removed in the sunshine. 


III 


Yankee shrewdness lingers, after two generations. 
There’s the case of Fred Randall. Fred decided he could 
make corn liquor much cheaper than the market price 
and thus reduce the cost of living; so he ordered a still. 
But it was much more complicated than he expected: the 
electrician from the Light and Power Company could not 
understand it, and the mechanic from the garage caused 
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something about it to explode. It never functioned prop- 
erly, and the liquor was so hot and vile that even Fred 
could not drink it. He was about to give up the still as a 
total loss when he learned that there was a reward of 
twenty-five dollars for information leading to the destruc- 
tion of a still. Fred went to a Federal agent and told him 
he could take him to a still. He led him straight to his 
own, and while the agent smashed it Fred took pictures 
for the newspaper. 


IV 


Religion is the chief diversion of the town, aside from 
the fights on pay night. Revivals draw huge crowds, and 
there are always a number of converts who later fall from 


grace. 
Even the Hoosiers are permitted to take part in re- 


vivals. In fact, the religious experience of one Hoosier 
almost resulted in a lawsuit that would have settled some 
very interesting points. 

Walter Clements had been the town’s bad boy. He 
had gone to the Reform School after he drew a pistol on 
the fifth grade teacher who tried to whip him, and after 
reform school he had served a brief term in the peniten- 
tiary for robbing a cash drawer—though Walter always 
insisted that he was innocent. 

Then he came back home and was converted. 

There was much rejoicing over the saving of Walter’s 
soul. Everyone in town seemed overjoyed that he was 
going to Heaven—but they weren’t half as enthusiastic 
about his taking an active part in the church. There is 
nothing halfway about Walter: when he was bad he was 
bad, but when he was converted he expected to be a pillar 
of the church. Every time the church bell rang he was 
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there; he wanted to teach a Sunday School class, and sing 
in the choir and pray—and go to church with Deacon 
Frazer’s daughter Annie. But the church people didn’t 
like it when he stepped out of his role of the lost sheep 
brought back to the fold—for which they had cast him 
for the rest of time. 

They solved the troublesome problem by putting him 
out of the church for playing cards. 

That night Walter got drunk for the first time since 
his conversion, and shot out all the mirrors and lights in 
the barber shop where three deacons were being shaved 
for Sunday. He was arrested and put in jail, all the while 
weeping over the loss of his soul. 

When he saw his lawyer he told him that he wanted 
to sue the church for $25,000 for the loss of his immortal 
soul. They had assured him that he was saved when they 
took him into the church; when they put him out they 
took away his salvation. ‘Twenty-five thousand dollars 
was a mighty small sum to compensate for a loss like that, 
and burning forever. 

His lawyer tried to explain to him that he couldn’t 
get any damages for his soul, but it was hard to make 
Walter see why. 

“Didn’t that blonde stenographer that Morris Wilson 
married sue his father and mother for ten thousand dollars 
for alienating his affections, and get it?” he asked. “My 
soul is worth a damn sight more than Morris Wilson’s 
affections ever were!” 

He may still be worrying over his lost soul. He left 
town suddenly, when influential church members got him 
out of jail on condition that he go to some other part of 
the country. 

But it would have been an interesting case, and a 
worth-while decision as to whether Hoosiers have souls. 
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THREE SOVVETS ... 
by Townsend Miller 


I 


And that night we came to the mountain. And all day 
Higher and higher in the barren ground, 

The flocks far past, and in the western way 
Silence of birds invisible; and I turned 

And said: “Take heart, O love; the bourne we seek 
Is but beyond; this only lies between” 

And pointed forward where the terrible peak 
Burned pale above the intolerable plain. 

No living thing was in that land: nothing but 

Stiff clouds and torn green wind nor sound therein 
But blue dust falling where the water was 

In the dead pools. And quietly, past all doubt, 
You stood and laid your heavy hand in mine 

And said, “Beyond this place we will not pass.” 
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II 


But the young leaves are false. Yellow and blue 
Later come on; and yet the delicate day 

When spring is autumn lures the eyes anew 

To ambuscade of frost. Beware her way 

Who spreads such furtive light beneath our feet 
And hangs these pale memorials of our pain 
To warn us even while the hedge is sweet 

And violets burst forth across the bone. 

Season on season cruelly has taught 

Fear of the bloom, denial of the feast, 

Nor have we known the stricter privilege 

Since the bleak moment when the year was out 
And in despair and silently at last 

We smote our hands across the finished page. 


III 


Sad-eyed you came to me in sleep and stood 
Under the arch, against the gate of day, 

And uttered me your hand and said: “So late 
Is wiser than no more and now the way 

Is clearer for me. Arm in arm atones 

At last all evil and we yet shall find 

Strength in the path you pointed for us once, 
The path I would not follow, being blind.” 
Sad your brown eyes and yearning out to me, 
And love’s great wave washed me against the dawn; 
Even in hell your sentence is but light 
Against this accurate death that lets me be 
Spectator while you gravely and alone 

Pass and repass the yellow fields of night. 





REVIEWS... 
by Rebecca W. Smith and others 


SWORDS IN THE DAWN: A Story OF THE FIRST 
ENGLISHMEN by John O. Beaty. Longmans, Green 
and Co., New York. 


By REBECCA W. SMITH 


The chief Old English poems, composed probably in 
the late seventh and eighth centuries, were intended to 
please the most intelligent and cultured minds of a great 
era, doubtless the learned churchmen and royalty. Beo- 
wulf, for example, is loaded with allusions to legend and 
enriched with fragmentary digressions concerning other 
high tales of a past already remote in the eighth century. 
The poetic structure is intricate and formal. All these mer- 
its the skilled listeners of that age could understand and 
appreciate. But modern readers find the poem difficult, 
even in translation, and there are few besides students and 
professional scholars who know it. 

John Beaty in Swords in the Dawn takes the rich ma- 
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COMMENT UPON RECENT BOOKS 





terials of Beowulf and other Old English poems, and sup- 
plements them with historical and archaeological research 
in order to tell a fine adventurous tale of the fifth century 
that is typical enough to be called true. In order to make 
his setting convincing, he roved the North Sea coast and 
prowled in museums; he “stepped off” the sites of legendary 
boroughs and watched the modern descendants of his char- 
acters launch their boats. The result is a story that students 
of Old English literature like for its sound texture, while 
the general public and youngsters read it willingly for its 
color and life. To make the adventures of the first English- 
men come alive is in itself an achievement, and one could 
easily count that sufficient praise; but Swords in the Dawn 
is much more than an interesting story for the modern 
“skilled listener” who chances to know something about the 
background of the book. 

Dr. Beaty is, of course, a recognized scholar in the field 
of Old English language and literature. He has had at his 
service, moreover, the results of more than a century of 
intensive investigation, especially of Beowulf, a really enor- 
mous body of scholarship. He has taken full advantage of 
his resources, and paid his honest debts in a valuable Histor- 
ical Note at the end of the volume. In this Note, however, 
he does not do himself justice, for in his modesty he fails 
to give the layman any adequate notion of his own learning 
or of the skill with which he has pieced together his ma- 
terials. 

Beowulf, as every student of our literature knows, is the 
account of a Geatish hero who journeys to the land of the 
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Danish king Hrothgar to rid the realm of two monsters that 
are ravaging the land. He arrives with his band of warriors 
at the court of Hrothgar, conducts himself fittingly in the 
necessary formalities, even under the taunting of the boaster 
Unferth, and then proceeds to dispose of his fabulous oppo- 
nents. In the course of the Beowu/f narrative there are re- 
counted many fragmentary stories that serve as adornments 
to the main action: the episode of Hrothgar’s daughter 
Freawaru, who is wedded to an enemy prince in order to 
maintain peace between warring peoples; and another epi- 
sode of a fierce fight at Finnsburg because Finn’s queen, the 
Danish princess Hildeburh, is visited by her brother Hnaef 
with his follower Hengist and other warriors, who quarrel 
with the Frisians. There are numerous other “inset” tales 
drawn from the traditions of the Germanic peoples, most 
of which are represented elsewhere in variant versions. For 
example, we have an Old English fragment, “The Fight at 
Finnsburg,” which added a second chapter to the feud de- 
scribed in Beowulf. 

Even a casual reader, let alone a scholar like Dr. Beaty, 
can see that such episodes have similar themes. The motifs 
recur; the characters are duplicated functionally; the situ- 
ations correspond. Surely the Beowulf poet who interwove 
these elements must have felt this recurrence in his mate- 
rials, perhaps dimly and as an artist only. In our day, 
Thomas Mann, master of legend, sums up the matter philo- 
sophically in the Prelude to Joseph and His Brothers: 
“Feast of story-telling, thou art the festal garment of life’s 
mystery, for thou conjurest up timelessness in the mind of 
the folk, and invokest the myth that it may be relived in 
the actual present.” For what “actual present” the eighth 
century poet retold the old, duplicating myths in his epic 
we do not know in spite of all the scholarship. But the har- 
monic effect of these duplicating motifs is the deepest 
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beauty of Beowulf, conferring human dignity upon a com- 
paratively simple fabulous tale. 

As a scholar Dr. Beaty has proved himself fully aware 
of these values in his Old English sources; but as a tale- 
teller for moderns he has elected to simplify the episodes 
into a single action, to reduce the various themes, as it were, 
to a single melody. He therefore fuses the Finnsburg story, 
the Beowulf story, and the Freawaru episode into one con- 
tinuous adventure of the hero Hengist, rounding it off with 
the traditional invasion of Britain. 

It is fascinating to follow on the author’s track as he 
manipulates his materials. In Swords in the Dawn Hengist 
(a follower of Hnaef in the Finnsburg fragment) is a young 
Jute at the Danish court of King Hoc or Hoke and his son 
Hnaef, just as Beowulf is a young Geat at the court of 
Hrothgar. A stroke of genius is this fusion of the character 
of Hengist with that of Beowulf; both are foreigners, and 
valiant saviors of the Danes. Even in small incidents, the 
likeness is developed, for Unferth (borrowed outright from 
the epic) taunts Hengist at the court of Hoke just as he does 
Beowulf before Hrothgar, and similarly each hero replies 
by accusing Unferth of having drunk too much beer. 

The ground plan of Swords in the Dawn follows the 
Finnsburg tale. Hengist accompanies Hnaef to Frisia, and, 
after his leader is killed, commands the Danes in a victory 
and brings Queen Hilde home. But to get a plot for twen- 
tieth century tastes Dr. Beaty invents a love affair for Hen- 
gist with King Hoke’s younger daughter, Freawa. Of 
course, as we have noted, Freawa (Freawaru) belongs in 
Beowulf to another tale of a princess wedded to a foreigner; 
but the situations blend easily into one pattern, and the love 
story becomes the main plot element. Hengist finally con- 
ducts his willing bride to Britain to found a “new nation.” 

As I have reread this tale, I have noted with increasing 
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interest the way in which the old tales are pieced together 
by motivation. Thus Dr. Beaty employs a noble desire on 
the part of Hoke and Hengist for peace among the peoples 
of the North Sea lands (a mere hint in the old versions) 
to motivate not only the wedding of Hilde and Finn and 
the proposal to give Freawa to a foreign prince, but also the 
invasion of Britain by Hengist and Horsa. Again, the sud- 
den first fight at Finnsburg, so abrupt in the fragment, is 
explained as the result of the pride of Hilde’s son and later 
of her brother Hnaef. To settle the puzzling matter of the 
long months that the Danes remain in Frisia after the death 
of Hnaef, Dr. Beaty stages a plausible and terrific storm 
that destroys their boat and leaves them landlocked for the 
winter. There are many other such “patches,” so smoothly 
applied that they show no seams. 

Somewhere in the Historical Note the author com- 
pares himself to an archaeologist reconstructing a column 


from fragments of marble dug out of ruins. The figure is 
apt. Swords in the Dawn is a fine piece of literary restora- 
tion as well as a readable story. Scholars will approve and 
teachers appreciate it. 

One task only Dr. Beaty has avoided. He makes no at- 
tempt in his narrative to add a fourth dimension, “to con- 


” 


jure up timelessness,” and so to “invoke the myth that it 
may be relived in the actual present.” That is to say, he does 
not undertake to interpret Hengist and Freawa and Hilde 
in terms of the modern mind. In my opinion, to do so would 
be to transmute the Old English tales into modern novels. 
With his scholarship and his skill at story-telling, Dr. Beaty 
might well essay the task. And when he does so, we shall 
lay upon him a blessing in the words of Hrothgar to Beo- 
wulf as he awaited the coming of the monster: 


No wish shalt thou want, 
If thou the great struggle escapest with life. 
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CHILDREN OF STRANGERS by Lyle Saxon. Hough- 
ton Miffin Company, Boston. 


By ALLEN MAXWELL 


Sniffish aristocrats, conscious of superiority over loud- 
praying, loud-laughing, shiftless Negroes, yet irrevocably 
set apart from white society because a minimum of black 
blood flows in their veins, the mulattoes of Cane River form 
a static, closed society, inwardly feeding on the past. They 
were never slaves; they once owned slaves themselves, and 
they still cultivate independently a portion of the Louisiana 
land tilled by their white ancestors many years ago. Yet 
tragic is the lot of these people, aliens in their native land. 
And tragic is the tale Lyle Saxon tells of them in his first 
novel, Children of Strangers—a novel powerfully emotion- 
al, genuine, and coherent. The author of Fabulous New 
Orleans and Old Loutsiana has developed through these 
descriptive works a keen sense of color and anecdote which 
shows up admirably in the simple, strongly colloquial prose 
style of his novel. 

Several years in the making, Children of Strangers be- 
trays no sign of strain or labor. The various elements found 
in a decaying community of soul-torn hybrids are beauti- 
fully integrated into a warmly alive picture which gains 
immeasurably by its very unpretentiousness. 

For it isn’t a big book, or a complex book. ‘The great 
problems which afford the share-cropper specialist, the 
labor sympathizer, and their brethren such fine opportunity 
for talk whenever the South, old or new, is mentioned, are 
touched but lightly by Mr. Saxon. And he meant his touch 
to be light. The main thing is living, with its common 
pathos and tremulous, brief glory. The main thing is Famie 
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—her fall and decline, her life-dream, her triumph over 
pride. 

Famie (Euphemie) Vidal lived with her poor grand- 
parents on Cane River. She was almost white—more like 
a Spanish girl than a mulatto. Sixteen, supple, ebullient, 
she was pleased with her beauty. So was Numa, her cousin, 
picked out by the community for her husband. But she was 
restless, hungry for far-away, strange things that she could 
not explain to herself; and Numa’s fumbling attempts at 
love-making were distasteful to her. 

Into her life a god came, a red-headed man with beauti- 
ful muscles, who seduced her one day when he caught her 
watching him swimming. She came to him every night. But 
he was a criminal, a hunted man; and one day the sheriff 
found him and killed him. 

Numa and Famie were married in the Catholic church 
a few months after Famie’s red-headed, blue-eyed baby was 
born. When Joel was ten years old, Numa died from dis- 
couragement and overwork. Famie had never loved him, 
but had given all her affection to Joel, whose slim white 
body she worshipped. 

Spoiled and arrogant, Joel saw that he could pass as a 
white man, and he demanded to be sent to school in the 
North. Heartbroken, yet eager for her son to escape the 
futile struggle with the land and the unhappiness of the 
mulattoes, Famie sent him. 

The rest of the story is a tale of extreme maternal de- 
votion. Famie did back-breaking labor to make money to 
send Joel, and she gradually lowered herself by working 
with the Negroes. Joel, worthless and ungrateful, wrote 
her only for more money. After many years he returned, 
grown and well-dressed, and forced her to sell the land that 
had been in her family for generations. He needed money to 
make a fresh start as a white man in California, where no 
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one knew him. Famie had based her life all these years on 
the dream of Joel’s taking her away to live with him; but 
she saw now that he didn’t want her. “All your friends and 
kinspeople are here,” he said. But her friends and kinspeo- 
ple no longer spoke to her because she had so lost caste in 
her efforts to support Joel. She had been officially excom- 
municated from the aristocratic society when she sold her 
land. 

Joel was gone. Dully Famie looked at her wrinkled 
hands that had done so much work. It didn’t matter. Com- 
pleting her downfall from the proud, high mulatto stand- 
ard, she went to live with Henry Tyler, a kind, intelligent 
Negro. 

And that’s the story. Although Mr. Saxon sticks to it 
pretty well, he also gives some interesting sidelights. There 
is a poignant and touching description of an Easter sunrise 
service in a Negro church. The episode of Henry Tyler, 
the Negro who wondered why he couldn’t ever get ahead, 
and invalid Mr. Paul, the plantation owner’s visionary, 
Jesus-like brother who befriended Henry just before he 
died, lend a mystical note and a faint touch of Tolstoian 
world-brotherhood. Henry, the strong, noble savage who 
was a source of strength for his sick master, has his counter- 
part in Gerasim of “The Death of Ivan [lyitch.” 

Vaguely throughout the story we are conscious of outer 
events. Miss Adeiaide, the plantation mistress, has a friend 
who pops in from time to time and uses the latest slang, such 
as “skiddo.” (The story opens in 1905.) And at the end 
the modern world is creeping up on the dying mulatto com- 
munity; a highway is being built near by. 

Although the white characters (with the exception of 
Mr. Paul) are too typical to come to life, Children of 
Strangers is an authentic picture of Southern plantation 
life. Its realism is romantic (if such a statement can be 
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made), and to the extent that the more sordid details are 
omitted or glossed over, the picture is perhaps incomplete; 
but, after all, there must be some relief from the barnyard 
realism of the Caldwells and Faulkners. 


IMPERIAL HEARST: A SOCIAL BIOGRAPHY by 
Ferdinand Lundberg, with a preface by Charles A. 
Beard. The Modern Library, New York. 


By HENRY SMITH 


Published in 1936, Mr. Lundberg’s thoroughly docu- 
mented bill of particulars directed against America’s Num- 
ber One Ogre is now brevetted a classic by inclusion in 
the Modern Library. This “social biography,” omitting 
details of Hearst’s private life, attempts to present him as 
an institution rather than as a man, and describes his career 
as a symptom of the weaknesses of American capitalism in 
general. The author takes care not to side with Joseph 
Pulitzer or John D. Archbold against Hearst; and the need 
to conduct a running critique of the society in which Hearst 
moved interferes sometimes with the straightforward nar- 
rative and polemic vigor of the book at its best. 

Mr. Lundberg’s experiences on John Eastman’s Chi- 
cago Journal no doubt account for the unusually full treat- 
ment given the bloody circulation wars following the estab- 
lishment of the Chicago American in 1900; and personal 
interests also lead the author to make a careful analysis of 
Hearst’s attitude toward labor unions. As the story nears 
the present, the biographer links Hearst with the Teapot 
Dome, William B. Shearer, and Father Coughlin; he also 
gives attention to such topics as the Mellon income tax re- 
bates, Hearst’s approval of Mussolini and Hitler, the cur- 
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rent drive against “communism,” and the article on Hearst 
published in Fortune. A closing paragraph states the prin- 
cipal thesis of the biography: “Without the support of 
bankers and industrialists, .. . Hearst would be merely a 
senile clown. ... Basically, Hearst’s power stems from the 
ignorance of his audience, and this ignorance in turn is fos- 
tered by fundamental economic forces in American society.” 

Occasionally, as for instance in the suggestion that 
Hearst sank the Maine or in the implication that Hearst’s 
thugs were the real founders of the Chicago gang system, 
Mr. Lundberg seems to go somewhat beyond the evidence. 
But even if such hypotheses are left out of account, the 
reader can hardly avoid concluding that Imperial Hearst 
makes out a staggering case against its subject. A charac- 
ter of such power and such a will toward evil would trans- 
form a work of fiction into melodrama; what can one say 
of the actual mane Mr. Lundberg’s care in analyzing the 
social forces that have made possible Hearst’s improbable 
career springs from a sound desire to avoid a mere demon- 
ology. He is right in directing attention to the state of the 
society which has contributed yellow journalism to the com- 
mon store of human institutions. His book is a valuable ex- 
ample of the labor of exposure and analysis needed to edu- 
cate popular opinion to the point where habitual and out- 
rageous falsification can not be made the basis for building 
up a journalistic empire. 
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FAMILY STYLE by Karle Wilson Baker. Coward- 
McCann, New York. 


By DoROTHY JONES 


Karle Wilson Baker’s novel, Family Style, deals with 
the transformation wrought on a community of small farms 
by the discovery of apparently unlimited black, liquid gold. 
Within the space of a single year a landscape of tall forest 
trees, sandy flats of blackjack and pine, garden patches, cot- 
ton fields, and little houses by red roads gives way to one 
marked by tall derricks, flaming boilers, blazing torches, 
and fields scarred by deep ruts filling with oily mud. 

The very population changes, and the original settlers, 
people who had come from the “old states” several genera- 
tions earlier, sometimes when Texas was still a part of 
Mexico, rub elbows with contractors, scouts, roustabouts, 
and the assorted collection of humanity that flocks to new 
fields like “flies to molasses.” Overnight a sleepy East Texas 
section is changed into an arena packed with dramatic pos- 
sibilities for tragedy and comedy. Greed, ambition, jeal- 
ousy, hatred, suspicion—all are loosed by the bringing-in of 
the discovery well. Families are filled with dissension; 
friends are separated. Money becomes a god to a people 
to whom cash had always been one of the less essential 
things. 

The reaction of the various characters to the sudden 
wealth, or prospect of wealth, is, of course, as different as 
their philosophies. —The members of the Priest family, 
among the early settlers, show the varied effects of the 
oil discovery. Rose Anne, intoxicated by the possibilities 
suggested by wealth, divorces her husband; Fred destroys 
the placid happiness of his wife Farie and becomes obsessed 
by the tormenting urge for doubling his money. Kathleen 
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glories in the new excitement in life, whereas Ella and her 
mother, old Mrs. Priest, both stoics, distrust happiness and 
fear the changes threatening to engulf the entire country- 
side. 

Mrs. Baketr’s story is evidently the product not only of 
close observation but also of actual participation in the life 
portrayed. She has drawn her characters with feeling and 
an understanding of the powers that changed the course of 
their lives. Her grasp of the true situation in the East Texas 
oil fields and her love of the red roads and pine forests are 
evidenced in the pages of her novel. 


BROTHERS OF LIGHT by Alice Corbin Henderson. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York. 


By FLORENCE ALLEN 


Oberammergau, Germany, no longer has a monopoly 
on the production of the Passion Play—nor did it ever have. 
Here in the Southwestern United States, particularly in 
New Mexico, is enacted every year—not every decade—a 
Passion Play much more realistic than any ever staged by 
Lang and his colleagues. The actors in this Southwestern 
drama are called the Penitentes, or the Brothers of Light. 
Their play runs during the entire Lenten season in that 
awe-inspiring natural theatre, the Sangre de Cristo Moun- 
tains. 

Alice Corbin Henderson dates the beginning of the 
Penitentes and their self-torturing practices from the year 
1598, when Don Juan de Ojffate’s expedition, including six 
Franciscan friars, made the first permanent settlement in 
New Mexico. Despite the fact that the author has lived in 
New Mexico for twenty years, and has apparently done 
extensive research on the Indian religion, New Mexican 
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history, and the Catholic missionaries, Mrs. Henderson 
reaches the astounding and wholly inconceivable conclusion 
“that the Penitente rituals stem directly from Christian 
sources, with no aboriginal admixture whatever.” Her his- 
torical material is authentic, but she curiously twists it to 
support a theory which, on its very face, contradicts gener- 
ally accepted ethnological facts. 

Brothers of Light is unique in that it presents a sympa- 
thetic appreciation of the earnest devotion with which 
primitive present-day people worship their Creator by 
brutal flagellation and actual crucifixion. The author 
proves to the reader, in spite of her efforts to the contrary, 
that the Penitentes are a “human-hyphen” between the pre- 
Hispanic death-worship and the spiritual hygiene of 
Catholicism. 





